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* we write Latin nd Crock, tho ſurely 
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'T has the 3 of 700 great 
2 Preſumption in a Traveller, 
2K whohathbeenbut eighteen Months 
in England, to attempt to write in . 
Language which he cannot e 
at all; and which he hardly; underſtands 
in Converſation. But I have done 

what aue do every day at School, where 


A , - 


: _ Undertaking\.can'no more be attempt. 


TT 


we pronounce them both very pitiful. 
ly ; and ſhould underſtand neither of 
them, if they were uttered to us with 
the right Ronan, or "Greek Tr: 
ciation. 


T look upon the Engliſh Language 


as 4" learned one, which deferves to 

be the Object of our Application in 

France, as the French Tongue is thought 
4 kind of Accompliſheent in 


Beſides, I 4id not learn Engliſh for 
my private Satisfaftion and Improve- 
e ey; but out 1 rr 


Win bee ener ine Hamea of 
We into Englind. Such an 


ed without underſtanding the Lan- 


guage; "than a Scheme of Aſtronomy 


bud be laid without the help of Ma- 
Thematiths. . And I have: not 4 min 
10 imitate the * Mr. Sorbieres, : who 
: ans _— 


: 


& -« 


Ly * — - 
a m * 25 
. * 8 AE. * 
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655 
bauing aid three Months in this Coun: 
try, without knowing any thing, either 
F its Manners, or of its Language, 
" thought fs to print 4 Relation which 
proved but a dull, ſcurrilous Satzre, 
upon a Nation he knew nothing of. 


Oar European Travellers, for the 


mol part, are ſatirical upon their 
meighbouring Countries, and beſtow 
large Praiſes upon 


the Perfians and 
Chineſe ; it being too natural to re- 


vile thoſe who ſtand in Competition 
I — us; and to extol thoſe, who be- 


ing fur remote from us, are out of the 
reac of Envy. | 


The true Aim of a Relation is to 
inftrut# Men, not to gratify their Ma- 
"tice. Me ſbould be buſied chiefly in gi- 


Ving faithful Accounts of all the uſe- 
ul Things, and of the extraordinary 


Verſeus; unbom to know, and ta imi- 


1 7 would be a Benefit to our Coun- 
tinnen. 
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to let ne know ſome notable: (tho per- 


E . vi) 2 
trymen. A 8 who writes in 
that Spirit, is 4 Merchant of a .. 
bler kind, who imports into his native 
Country the Arts and Virtdes of ather ; 
* arions. 


* 
** 
o 


3 will leave to others the Care of 
deſcribing with accuracy, Paul's Church, 
the Monument, Weſtminſter, 'Stone- 
'henge, c. I conſider England in an- 
ot her View; it ſtrikes my Eyes, as it 

is the Land which hath produced a 
Newton, 4 Locke, à Tillotſon, à Mil- 
ton, 4 Boyle; and many great Men. 
either dead or alive, whoſe Glory in 

Mar, in State- Affairs, or in Letters, 

will not be confined to rhe Bounds of 

85 this Land. 


Whoſorver had the Hoon and the 
Happineſs to be acquainted with any 
of 2 and will do me the favour 


© haps not enough n Paſſages of * 
TIA ' "their 


"3 


| their Lives, will confer an Obliga- 


tion, not only upon me, but upon the 
Publick. 


Likewiſe, if there are any new In- 


ventions or Undertakings, which have 


obtained or deſerved Succeſs, I ſhall be 
obliged to thoſe who will be ſo kind 


as to give me any Informations of that 


nature: And ſhall either quote my Au- 


thors, or obſerve a religious Silence, 


according as they think it proper. 


As to this preſent Eſſay, it is in- 


tended as a kind of Preface or Intro- 


duttion to the Henriade ; the Octavo 


; Edition whereof is fold by N. * Pre- 


voſt; as alſo the French Tragedy of 


Brutus. 
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3 
1 My Lens P- | 


* 


| HEN I dedieas to an Eagtiſh Nokies | 
| | man a dramatic piece' repreſented at 
a Z Paris, tis not bur there are judicious 


critics, and ſhining periius's in my own country, 
A to whom L might have inſerib d it; but your Lord- 
| hip knows chat the T of Brutus was ſtruck 
out in Great Britain. You may remember that 
whilſt I was in Fandſworth with my excellent friend 
Mr. Faulkener, I amuſed myſelf with writing the 
* W 


et 
N 
9 
5 


WO 


121 TY 
/ which I have ſince work'd up in French verſe, with 
little alteration. I uſed to mention it to you ſome- 
times, and we both wonder'd that no Engliſh poet 
had yet attempted 8 this ſub- 
wich of Al obey, Y e beſt adapted : 
to the Enghſh Rage: SA ip prompted | 
me to finiſh a dramatic * ſuſceptible of ſuch 
exalted ſentiments. | 

Permit me therefore to preſent you with Brutus, 
though written in French; to your Lordſhip, docte 
ſermones utriuſque linguæ, who is no leſs capable 
of inſtructing me in that language than in your 
own; to you who could teach me to give that 
force and energy to my own tongue, which a noble 
liberty of thinking inſpires: for manly. and vigo- 
rous thoughts always diſplay themſelves in words; 
and he who has a generous, and ſtrong way of think- 
ing, expreſſes himſelf in language ſuitable to it. 

I will own to your Lordſhip, that at my return 
from Exgland, where I had cloſely ſtudied the 
Engliſh language for two years together, twas with 
ſome diffidence that I attempted to write a Tra- 
gedy in French. I had almoſt accuſtomed myſelf 
to think in Exgliſi, and I, found chat thę expreſ- 
Hons of my own tongue were not now ſo familiar 
to me; 'twas like a river, . whoſe courſe having 
been diverted, both time and pains. were required 
ro bring it back to its own. bed; and.*rwas then I 
found, that to attain an art in any. perfeRtion 2 
n 0 


5 


. * ; * W hat 0 
. * - * * 
„ . 


FT 


of lengthening, and particularly curtailing moſt of 
their words; of running one verſe into another; 
of coining, whenever it may be found neceſſary, 
new terms, which are always received as current, 
when they are ſonorous, intelligible and neceſſary. 
An Exgliſh poet, ſays I, is free, and can make his 
language ſubſervient to his genius; whereas a 
French poet is 4 ſlave to rhime, and is obliged to 
employ four lines to cloath a thought, when an 
Engliſh poet can expreſs it in a ſingle verſe. The 
Ezzb/b writer paints whatever idea he pleaſes in 
words; the French writer ſuch only as his tongue 
5 will bear. "The one has a vaſt field to run in, che 
3 mee 
4 pery way. © 
k Hut notwithſtanding theſe reflections, and the 
3 many complaints which have been made on this 
| head, it yet will be impoſſible for us ever to free 
\ ourſelves from the captivity of rhime, it being ſo eſ- 
ſential to French poetry. Our language is abhorrent of 
inverſions, and our verſes muſt not tun into one 
mother; our ſyllables cannot produce a ſenſible 
harmony by long or ſhort meafures; our ceſures, 


. Wer ſtartled me chiefly ax toy chu bo this 0f Ae 
| eee 

flavery of rhime. I regretted the happy liberty che 2 Freack 
Exghb enjoy, of writing Tragedy in blank verſe 3 tion, 


verfificas 


and a certain nutuber of feet, would not fuffici- 


- ently diſtinguiſh proſe from verſe: rhime is there- 


fore neceſſary to French verfification.  * 
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4 
Beſides, the many great poets who have writ in 


ruhime, ſuch as Corneille, Racine, and Boilean, have 


ſo accuſtomed our ears to this kind of harmony, 


*** _.. . that any other would be vaſtly grating; and I again 


repeat it, a poet who ſhould attempt to ſhake off 


a yoke to which the great Corneille ſubmitted, 
would juſtly be conſidered, not as a bold genius 
that was ſtriking out a new road, but a yery poor 
one, that is unable to tread the old pat. 
Some writers have attempted to give us Trage- 
dies in proſe; but, in my opinion, this will never 
ſucceed. He that enjoys an art in perfection, will 
never be ſatisfied with an imperfect degree of it; 


and whoever. ſhould fay to the public, Pm pre- 


paring ſomething for you that will leſſen your plea- 
ſure, would be unfayourably received. Were a 
Deſigner to hang up his sketches in the midſt of 
ſeveral finiſhed pieces of Rubens, or Paul Veroneze, 
would it not be ridiculous in him, to compare his 
performances to the pictures of thoſe great maſters ? 

"Tis uſual to heighten feſtivals with dances and 


ſongs; but would it be ſufficient barely to uſe 


walking and ſpeaking, upon pretence that both of 
them ſhould be performed with grace and propriety, 


| and that this would be more eaſy and natural? 


 rhime: Tis even to theſe reſtraints with regard 
to rhime, and the extreme ſeverity of our v 


. 
Ou 
: 


Tis highly probable, that poets will always be 
obliged to write Tragedy in verſe, and that ours 
will- eſpecially be obliged to work up theirs in 


Cation, 


137 
cation, that we owe thoſe excellent poetical pro- 
ductions which are found in our language. 
"Tis an everlaſting rule with us, that a Thought 
muſt never be introduced merely for the fake of 


rhime; that it muſt not be either trifling, or far- 


fetch'd ; we require the ſame purity, the fame ex- 
actneſs in poetical numbers as in proſe ; we don't 
allow the leaſt licence ; a writer with us muſt wear 
theſe chains continually, and at the ſame time ap- 
pear free and diſengag d; and we look upon thoſe 
as poets only, who ſubmit to all theſe laws. | 

Hence tis eaſier to write a hundred verſes in 
any language, than four in French. L. Able Reg- 
nier Deſmarets, who was a member of the French 


Academy, and that of Ia Cruſca, is a famous in- 


ſtance of the truth of what is here aſſerted. He 


tranſlated Anacreon into Italian with ſucceſs ; but Examples 


his poetical compoſitions in French are, if we ex- 


. cept about a dozen of his verſes, low and proſaic. French wer» 
 Menage may be mentioned on this occaſion ; and — 
how many of our poets have writ beautiful verſes 


in Latin, and very flat ones in their own tongue? 

I have not forgot bow many diſputes I had in 
England about our verſification; and the objeQtions 
Which the learned Biſhop Atterbury 
makes to me, with regard to that childiſh reſtraint, 
as he calls it, which we ſo unneceſſarily lay our- 


ſelves under. But I muſt beg your Lordſhip to 


believe, that the better a foreigner becomes ac- 


Fo quainted with our tongue, the more he will be 
+ reconciled to our rhime, tho' it diſguſts him o 


TAS much 


* — . =" A os P 
C IEEE oo ono 


are ar pe 4 
ime 
Fn Comedy, 


Es | 
much at firſt, Rhime is not only neceſſary to our 
Trigedies, but is even an embeliſhment to our 
Aer mnie pieces. A fine or {mart ſaying, is retain'd 
ad more calily when worked up in verſe, than when 
barely told in proſe; the characters Which are 
drawn of human life, will always ſtrike more for- 
cibly in the former than in the latter; and when- 


ever we mention French verſe, rhime is always un- 


derſtood. In a word, our poets have been forc d to 
work up into verſe, all thoſe Comedies which the 


celebrated Moliere writ in proſe; and they are al- 


ways repreſented thus alter d on the ſtage. 


Eborafer f Tho I did not dare to introduce blank verſe 


#be Eng- 
l foge- 


after the manner of the Exgliſi and Ttalians, 
upon our ſtage; Iyet ſhould have been glad to tranſ- 
plant certain beauties of the Engliſh drama, into 
that of the French. It muſt be confeſs d, that the 


» Eaghſb ſtage is vaſtly defective; and your Lord- 


-- ſhip has told me, your nation cou d not boaſt one 
good tragedy: but to recompenſe this, we meet 
with wonderful ſcenes in theſe monſtrous plays. 
Moſt 3 writers have fallen ſhort of the 
purity, the regularity, thoſe delicacies of action 
and ſtyle, the elegance, and all thoſe. fiueſſes of 
art, which have eſtabliſhed the reputation of the 
French ſtage ſince the age of the great Corneille. 
But your. moſt irregular plays boaſt one conſidera- 
ble beauty, I mean that of action. 

Somme of our celebrated French tragedies, are ra- 
"ther many dialogues, than the repreſentation of 
00 Fre: Rinne 

9 210 


74 
wrote to me on the ſtage, ſays as follows: A crx 
tie of o Paſtor Fido ſays, that that piece ir a con. 
rexture of beautiful madrigals : and my opinion is, 
that uere he now living, he would conclude that 
the French tragedies are a contexture of”. fine ele- 
gies, and pompous epithalamiums. 

I am afraid that the reflection of this Italian is 
too well grounded. Our exceſſive delicacy forces 
us ſometimes to deſcribe in words, what we wou'd 
rather repreſent upon the ſtage under ſenſible 

images. We are afraid to venture the exhibiting 
| new ſcenes, before a nation whoſe practice is to 
burleſque every thing that is writ out of the com- 
mon way. 


The place in which plays are acted, and the abu- Dots 
ſes which are crept into it, are alſo a cauſe of that *** French 


dryneſs Which may be objected to ſome of our 

dramatic pieces. The benches ſet on the ſtage 
for the ſpectators, contract the ſpace of it, and 
make it almoſt impoſſible to repreſent the whole 
action. To this defect tis owing, that che ſcenes 
and decorations which are ſo ſtrongly recommen- 
ded by the antients, ſo ſeldom ſuit with the play - 
Above all, it hinders the actors from paſſing out 
of one room into another before the ſpectators, as 
was the judicious practice of the Greeks and Romans, 
in order to pores it 00h eee e | 
unity of place and probability. 


Hage, 


How cou d we attempt, for inflances to: bring Example 


1 ghoſt, or the genius of Brutus, on 


bur ſtage, among ſo many young people, who fou's Cato, 


*A4 view 


"+ 


| 141 
view the moſt ſerious incidents, purely that it may 


give. them an opportunity of faying ſome ſmart - 


ching? How cou'd we bring in the midſt of theſe, 
the 7 6 fe to Cato his father, who makes 


"i Wilcome my fas here lay bim down, my friends, 
& Full in my fight, that 1 may view at leiſure 
ce The bloody coarſe, and count thoſe glorious wounds. 
—& How beautiful is death, when earn d by virtue 
ho would not be that youth ? what pity is it 
& That we can die but once to ſerve our n. [ 


& Alas ! my friends! 
c hy mourn you thus? let not a private loſs 
e Afﬀiict your hearts] *Tis Rome requires our fears, 
Wer odio Ibcx.6n — — — 
— * Rome is no more, 
= 4 0 hberty ! O virtue] O my country! &c. 


Cato, laſt ſcene of Act IV. 


This is what Mr. Addiſon did not ſcruple to 
bring before an Exgliſß audience; this is what was 
tranſlated into Iraliam, and play d in ſeveral cities 
of Italy. But were we to exhibit ſuch a ſcene in 
Paris, wou d not the pit immediately cenſure it, and 
jc! 0-day their Faced With an air of dif- 
taſte? ' 


' Your Lordhip word kate belive how del 


| our tragedy of Monti, borrowed the plot of it 


from 


—_— 
— — 


152 e 
from that of Ot way, entitled, Venice Preſer vd, Otuag ve 


ice P 
&c.- The ſubject is taken from the hiſtory of the ferv'd, and 
marqueſs de Bedemar's conſpiracy, written by Pe 2 For | 
L' Abbe de St. Real; and give me leave to men- lius com- 


tion tranſiently, that the piece of hiſtory in que- J 4 
ſtion, equal perhaps to Saluſt, is vaſtly ſuperiour 


to either of the dramatic pieces which have been 


- raiſed from it. 


Firſt, your Lordſhip will obſerve, that prejudice 
forc'd the French poet to diſguiſe a well-known 


incident under Roman names; whereas the Exg- 


liſh dramatic writer, introduc'd all his characters 


under their real ones. An Erghiſh audience did 


not think it at all ridiculous to hear a Spaniſh em-. 
baſſador calld by the name of Bedemar; and con- 


ſpirators, under the names of Faffier, Pierre, and 


lot: this alone might have damn d the play in 


France. 


But farther, Orway is not afraid to aſſemble all 
the conſpirators. Renault ſwears them all, aſſigns 


each man his poſt, names the hour of ſlaughter, 


and looks every now and then with a troubled and 


ſuſpicious eye on Zaffier ; and addreſſes to all of 
them theſe pathetic words, tranſlated verbatim from 
P Abbe 89. Real. 2 


82 


Never did ſo profound Repoſe, fore-run 
_ Calamity ſa great: Nay our good fortune 
Has blinded the 


 Gtrengtben'd the fearfulleſt, charm d the moſt ſuſ- 


moſt piercing of mankind, 
| pefffub, 


Con- 


1 


„ 
. Confounded the moſt ſubtle : For we live, 
We hve my friends, and quickly ſhall our life 
Prove fatal to theſe tyrants, &c. 
Venice preſery/d. Act III. laft Scene. 

Famais repos ſi profond ne prectda un trouble ſi 

grand. Notre bonne deſtinte a aveugl# les plus clairs- 
voyans de tous les hommes, raſſurs les plus timides, 
 endormi les plus ſoupgonneux, confondu les plus ſub- 
zils : nous vi vons encore, mes chers amis, nous 
vi vonc, & notre vie ſera bientot funeſte aux, tyrans 
de ces lieux, &c. 

Now how did the French author conduct him- 
ſelf on this occaſion ? He was afraid of bringing fo 
_ many characters on the ſtage, and contents him- 

ſelf with making Renault, under the name of Ru- 

File, relate the moſt unpathetic part of the ſpeech 
above -· mention d, which, he ſays, he made to the 
conſpirators. Does not your Lordſhip perceive by 

this ſingle circumſtance, that this ſcene in Orway 

is infinitely ſuperiour to that in de Ia Foſſe, tho? the 

Tragedy of the former were ever ſo monſtrous. 

Wich what pleaſure have ſet to ſee Shakeſpear's 

Julius Ceſar ated; a Tragedy, which for an hun- 

dred and fifty years, has been the delight of an 
7 Exgliſb audience? I don't indeed pretend to ap- 
* fears Ju prove of the Gothic irregularities which are {o gla- 
ring in every part of that play. "Tis only aſtoniſh- 

ing there are not more in a dramatic piece, writ- 

ten in an age of ignorance, by a man who was 


even unacquainted with the Latin tongue, and gui- 


died only by his genius; but in the midſt of ſo 


yen 


= 
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many egregious faults, how was I raviſhed to be- 
hold Brutus holding a dagger ſtain d with Ceſar's 
blood, aſſemble the people of Rome, and harangue 
them thus from the Roſtra !- 


Romans, countrymen, and friends ! F there 
be any in this aſſembly, any dear friend of Czfar's, 
to him] ſay, that Bratus's love to Cæſar was no leſs 


than his. If then that friend demand, why Bru- 
tus roſe againſt Cæſar, this is my anſwer : Not that 


I lovd Czfar leſt, but that I lovd Rome more. 


Had you rather Cæſar were living, and die all 


flaves;, than that Cæſar were dead, to live all free- 


men? As Cæſar lov'd me, I weep for bim; as he 
was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, 
IT honour him; but as he was ambitious, I flew him 
Who's here ſo baſe that would be a bond- 
man ? If any, ſpeak; for him have I offended. 
Who is here ſo rude, that would not be a Roman ? 


any, fpeak; for him have I offended. Who is 


here ſo vile, that will not love his country? If any, 


ſoeak; for him have I offended. 
All. None, Brutus, zone. 


Brutus. Then none have I offended—- Here comes 


his body, mournd by Mark Anthony; who tho” be 
bad no band in his death, ſhall receive the bene- 
fit of his dying, a place in the common-wealth ; as 
which of you ſball not? With this I depart, tba: 


as I flew my beſt friend for the good of Rome, 1 


have the ſame dagger for my ſelf, when it ſhall 


pleaſe my country; to need my death. 


rae the : For ue live, 
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Shocking 
ſcenes in the 
Greek 
Drama, 


L 12 1 
Fx Flu ca. Act II. Sens v. 


* 


In the next fone, Mark Anthony endeiveurt to 
awake pity in the breaſts of thoſe very. Romans, 


whom. Brutus had inſpir d with rigour and cruelty. 
Anthony, by his artful diſcourſe, works inſenſibly 
on their ſtubborn minds; and when he finds them 
ſoften'd, he then brings out Cæſars dead body, 


when employing the moſt pathetic images, he ſtirs 


them up to rebellion and revenge. 
Poſſibly the French could not bear to have a 


chorus, compos d of Roman plebeians, brought up- 
on their ſtage ; to have Cæſars bloody body brought 


upon it; or the populace ſpirited to revenge from 


the Roſtra: tis the buſineſs of cuſtom, which go- 
verns univerſally, to change the taſte of ja nation» 
and make the objects of our averſion delightful. 

The Greeks have ventur d to exhibit ſcenes equal- 
ly ſhocking to us. Hippolitus, mangled by his fall, 
comes and - counts his wounds, - and makes dread- 
ful moan. Philoctetes, in deep anguiſh, ſinks down, 
and black blood guſhes from his wound. Oedipus 
cover d with the blood which ſtill trickles from 
the ſockets of his eyes he had juſt before pull'd out, 
exclaims againſt the Gods, and men. The criesof 
Clitemneſtra are heard, whom her own ſon is mur- 


thering; and Electra cries out upon the ſtage; 


Strike, ſpare her not; ſhe did not ſpare our father. 
Prometheus is xd to a rock with nails, which are 
r The Furies anſwer 

| Clitem- 


1137 


— bloody ghoſt in inarticulate hows 
lings. In a word, ſeveral Greet Tragedies are full 
of this extravagant terror. 

I know that the Greek tragic- Writers, fuperiour 
Sema to the Exgliſb, frequently miſtook horror 
for terror; and the ſhocking and incredible, for the 
tragical and marvellous. Tragedy was in its in- 
fancy at Athens in Æſebyluss time, as in London 
in that of Shakeſpear; but among the great faults 
of the Greek tragic- writers, and even yours, we 
meet with a true Pathos, and uncommon beauties : 


and if ſome Frenchmen, who are acquainted with 


foreign Tragedies and manners, only by tranſlation 
and hear-ſay, condemn them without the leaſt re- 
ſtriction; they, methinks, may be compared to a 
blind man, who ſhould aſſert, that a roſe cannot 
boaſt any lively colours, becauſe he felt ſeveral 
prickles about it. 

But if the Greeks and Emg5/b overleap the bounds 
of decorutn ; and particularly if the latter, inſtead 
of feprolencing objects of terror, exhibit ſuch as 
. 'are frightful and ſhocking ; the French, on the o- 

ther fide, are as timid and ſcrupulous as the Eng- 
Giſh have been raſh : we are too calm, for fear of 
being too violent; and ſometimes come ſhort of 


Tragedy, from our apprehenſions of paſſing the 


bounds of it. 
Far be it from my thoughts to turn the ſtage in- 
to a field of blood, as Shakeſpear has done, and his 


4 ſucceſſors, who wanting his genius, have imitated 


an Only.” But I cannot but think, that there 
are 
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ſtage, of never making more than three-perſons 
ſpeak, & c. might, methinks, be received with ſome 
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ſhocking and hideous to the French, would yet, 
were they finely work d up, artfully exhibited, and 
above all ſoftned by the ſeducing charm of beau- 
tiful numbers, afford us 4 kind of pleaſure we 


yet are ſtrangers to. 


Il weſt point de ſerpent ni de monſtre odieux, 
EN Ta Ng 3, tbo 
A hideons monſter, the it — the fight; | 
May, when well painted, give extreme delight. 


At leaſt, b 
cal heroes and heroines are allow yd to lay violent 
hands on themſelves, and at the ſame time are for- 
bid to kill any perſon beſide? Is the ſtage leſs bloody 
when Atalida ſtabs her {elf for her lover, than when 
Ceſar murders himſelf? And if the fight of Cato's 


| fon, whoſe dead body is brought to his father, gives 
+ that excellent Roman an opportunity of making an 
admirable ſpeech ; if that ſcene has been ap- 


plauded by the greateſt ſticklers for the French de- 
corum; if it has not diſguſted women of the moſt 


delicate taſte, why ſhou'd not the French accuſtom 


themſelves to ſuch ſcenes? Is not nature the fame 
in all men? 


Solan of at NS 


ſimitar 
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thoſe fundamental ones of the drama; the unities 
of time, place and action. Twould denote a weak- 
neſs, as well as a barrenneſs of invention, to extend an 
action beyond the bounds of time and place ſuitable 
to it. Ask a poet who has crouded too many in- 


. Cidents in his play, why he fell into that error; 
| in caſe he {peaks frankly, he'll confeſs that he had 
not genius ſufficient to raiſe it from one ſingle in- 


- Cident ; and if he lays the ſcene of action in two 
different cities, and makes the time of it two 
days, be perſuaded that he had not art to con- 
tract it within the ſpace of three hours, and in the 
walls of a palace, as probability would require. 

-But the caſe would be very different with re- 
gad to a poet who ſhould venture to exhibit 
dreadful objects on the ſtage; ſuch a one would 
not claſh with probability: and this boldneſs, ſo 


1 far from ſuppoſing a weakneſs in the writer, would, 


on che conumm, require a great genius, to infuſe, 
as it were, by his verſe, true grandeur into an 
action, which, were it not treated with a ſublimity 
of expreſſion, would be cruel and ſhocking. 
This is What our great Corneille once attempted 


in his-Rodogune. He brings a queen upon the ſtage, Fifth a of 
who, in preſence of her whole court, and an Ne 


embaſſador, is for poiſoning her ſon and her 


daughter-in-law, having before killed her other fon 
With her own hand. She preſents them the en- 


| ier and, upon nnen 


ſhe 


limitations by us, as formerly by the Greeks. The Decormms . 
laws of decorum are not altogether ſo trick as vie fi. 


t 161 
"The herſelf drinks it off and by that niet s 
ef the poiſon The had prepared for them. . 


Such dreadful cataſtrophes muſt not be often 


repreſented on the ſtage, and tis not every tragic ' 
writer can pretend to hazard them. New ſcenes 


like theſe muſt be worked up with great caution, 


and require a maſterly hand. The Engliſh them 
ſelves confeſs that Shateſpear only could call up . 


ghoſts with ſucceſs, and give ſpeech to chem: 
For Shakeſpear's magic could not copy d be, 
Wi ithin that circle none durſt wall but he. 


Troy rp The more a theatrical action is majeſtic - of - 


Tragedy. * dreadful, the more inſipid it would be, were it 


frequently repeated; much the ſame as battles, - 
 which' being vaſtly terrible in themſelves, become 


faked anguid if they are-frequently deſorived/in' 


hiſto 

The only bey play of beg h Ardalla, bis 
maſter- piece. Here a child is ſeen ſeated on a 
throne, with the prieſt and his nurſe ſtanding” 
round it; a queen who commands her ſoldiers to 
murther him, and arm'd Levites running to defend 
him. The whole action is pathetic, but were not 
_ the he equally ſo, twould be trifling and childiſh. 

The more a dramatic writer would. ftrike the 
eye with pomp and ſhew, the more he is obliged 
to put "exalted ſentiments into the mouth of his 


characters; otherwiſe he would be but a mere 


Sceniſt, if T may be allowed the expreſſion, and 
PETER" About thirty" years ago" the” 
Tragedy 


hy 


* 
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-Trigedy of Montezame was acted in Paris. The 


play open'd with a new fcene, repreſenting a pa- 
lace, in a grand, but barbarous taſte ; Montezuma 


appeared in a very ſingular habit; at the farther 


end of the ſtage flaves were ſeen arm'd with bows 


and arrows; around him eight grandees of his court 
were fallen proſtrate, with their faces to the ground; 
* Montezuma began the Tragedy with the following 
. ] . F ” ; , ? g . 4 


Levez-vous, votre Roi vous permet aujourd hui 
Et de Penviſager, &. de parler a lui. 
In Eagliſh: 
Ariſe ] to-day your monarch condeſtends 
To let you view his face, and ſpeak to him. 
The audience were vaſtly delighted with this whole 


ſcene, but the reſt of the NOT was flat and in- 


ſipid. . 
With regard to my ſ «61 = conſe that *rwas 


with diffidence I introduc'd on the French ſtage, 


the ſenate of Rome in their ſcarlet robes, giving 


their votes. I calbd to mind that when I exhi- 
bited in Ocdpus a chorus of Thehaxs, who ſpoke 


theſe words : I 
0 alt: mut implorons ton funtſte ſecours. 
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The audience, inſtead of being touch'd with the ay 
Patbos which may poſſibly be in theſe. lines |} 
were at firſt truck only with the folly, as twas 
pretended, of putting theſe words in the mouths of ; 
young actors, and thereupon burſt out a laughing. 
*T was this prevented me in Brutus from making 
the ſenators ſpeak when Titus is accuſed before 
them; and heightning the terror of that incident, 
by expreſſing the grief and aſtoniſhment of thoſe 
fathers of the Roman people, who ought certainly 
5 to have diſcovered their ſurprize otherwiſe than 
by dumb-ſhew, though even that was omitted. 
But if there are, my Lord, any tolerable ſcenes 
in the following Tragedy, I muſt confeſs: I owe 
them to ſome friends, who have the ſame way of 
thinking with your Lordſhip. Theſe adviſed me 
to ſoften Brutuss ſeverity with paternal affection, in 
order that the audience might admire and pity the 
ſtruggle he had with himſelf, when he ſentences 
5 His ſon to die. They urg d me to draw young 
2 Tullia tender and innocent, ſince that in caſe I had 
_ repreſented her as a haughty heroine, ' who had. -| 
addreſs'd herſelf to Titus, as a monarch to aſub- \| 
je&, twould have lefſened the character of Tiras, | 
and the embaſſador would have come to no pur- | 
| Z un They. would have Titus appear under the 
is =o character of a young man prey'd upon by wild 
# _ paſſions, fond of Rome and his father ; idolizing 
Tullia; thinking himſelf bound to adhere faithfully 
to.the nate, at the ae 1ime that he was diſſa- 
 tisf'd with nnn .. 
Om. 
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from his duty, by a paſſion which he fancied he 
could eaſily triumph over. 

And indeed, had Titus been of the fame opi- 
nion with his miſtreſs, and employed arguments 
with himſelf in favour of monarchy, Brutus muſt 
then have been conſidered as a ring- leader of re- 
bels; Titus would not have felt the leaſt remorſe, 
nor would his father have excited pity.. 

Be ſure, continued my friends, not to bring both 
the ſons of Brutus upon the ſtage : you are ſen- 
ſible that affliction becomes fainter when divided; 
but above all, let your play be fimple and uncom- 
plex d; imitate that beauty of the Greet drama: 
be perſuaded that a multiplicity of incidents, and 


a complication with regard to what ought to touch 
and affect, is the refuge of an un- inventive genius, 


which cannot raiſe a play of five acts from a ſingle 
paſſion. Work up every ſcene ſingly, as tho it 
were the only one. To render a poem the ad- 


miration of poſterity, the particular parts of it 
muſt be beautiful. Tis often the peculiar way 


of expreſſing the moſt trite things; the art of — 4 


belliſhing by diction, what mankind in general 
think and feel, that diſtinguiſhes the great poet. 
We neither meet with far-fetch'd thoughts, or ro- 
mantic adventures in the fourth book of Virgifs 
ZEneid; the whole is natural, which is the utmoſt 
effort of the human mind. The only reaſon why 
Racine ſhines ſo much above thoſe tragic writers 
who have ſaid the ſame things as he did, is becauſe 
he. at. eas Corneille 
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Df love, 


| is never truly great, but when he cloaths his ideas 
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in words ſuitable to them. Remember n 
precept: E 

Et que tout ce 1020 dit facile 2 retenir, | 

De ſon ouvrage en vous laifſe un long ſouvenir, 

In Engliſh : | 

An author's thoughts, in eaſy language dreſt, „ 

Will, on the memory, be deep impreſt. 


- ”Tis in this that ſo many of our theatrical pieces 
have been wanting, tho the beauty of action, and 
the fine voice of the player, gained them great 
applauſe upon the ſtage. How many mean per- 
formances have been acted oftner than Cinna, or 
Britaznicus ? but then, no one has ever retained 
two lines of the former, whereas all Britannicus 
and Cinna are got by heart. In vain a few af- 
fecting circumſtances in the Regulus of Pradon drew 
tears from the audience; that tragedy, and all con- 
temptible pieces like it, are deſpiſed, notwith- 
ſtanding the applauſe which the writers beſtow fo 
laviſhly on themſelves in their prefaces. 
Methinks your Lordſhip is going to ask me, 
how it were poſſible for ſuch judicious critics to 
ſuffer me to introduce love-ſcenes in a tragedy, 
the ſubje whereof is Junius Brutus; and to in- 
termix that paſſion with the ſeyere virtue of the 
Roman ſenate, and the policy of an embaſſador? 

Our dramatic writers are accuſed of havingeners 
wette age with too much ne and your 


poets 


— 
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poets have deſerved the ſame reproach for almoſt 
a century: for the Engliſh have always imitated, 


in ſome meaſure, our modes, and our vices. Burt 
will your Lordſhip give me leave to ſpeak my opi- 


nion on this head: 

To require love in all Tragedies, denotes, in my 
opinion, an effeminate taſte ; as to baniſh it abſo- 
lutely, is the indication of a churliſh and unreaſo- 
nable temper. 


Both Tragedy and Comedy are a lively picture 


of the paſſions of mankind; the ambition of a mo. 
narch is repreſented in Tragedy ; ; and comedy ri- 


dicules the vanity of men in low ſtations: here 
you laugh at the coquettry and intrigues of a wo- 
man of no figure; there you bewail the unhappy 
paſſion of Pbædra; in like manner love amuſes you 
in a romance, and raviſhes you in Virgil's Dido. 

Love is not more eſſentially a fault in Tragedy, 
than in the Æueid; and we are not to cenſure it, 
except it be introduced unſeaſonably, or treated 
without art. 


The Greeks rarely ventur'd to bring this paſtion 


on the Athenian ſtage. Firſt, becauſe as their Tra- 


gedies, in the beginning, were built on terrible ſub. 
jects, the minds of the audience were form'd to 


ſuch kind of objects. Secondly, becauſe as wo- 


men in thoſe ages led a much more recluſe life 
than thoſe in ours; and therefore love was not then, 


4 as at preſent,” the ſubject of all converſations; the 
| poets were leſs invited to treat of a paſſion, which 


of 


[22] 
of all others, is the moſt difficult to repreſent, be- 
cauſe of the exceſſive delicacy it requires. | 
A third reaſon, which to me appears pretty ſtrong, . 
is their having no actreſſes ; female characters be- | 
ing always repreſented by men with masks: and 
for theſe to have appeard in a love-ſcene, would, 
methinks, have been very ridiculous. 
"Tis the very reverſe in London and Paris; and 
| it muſt be confeſs d, that the writers for the ſtage 
ö would have plainly proved they were little acquain- 
\ ted with their own intereſt, and the taſte of their 
* Celebrated audience; had they made an Oldfield, a * Duclos, or 
| 41 is 2 8 appear on the ſtage only in ambi- | 
= tious or political characters. 1 
| The worſt is, that love, in our theatrical he- 
—_  - roes, is often no more than gallantry ; and that in 
; yours, it ſometimes 3 into leudneſs. 
In our Alcibiades, a tragedy that run a long time, 
tho but a mean performance, and therefore little 
eſteem d, the public admir'd for a long time the 
trifling verſes following, which the Eſopus of the 
laſt age uſed to pronounce with an inſinuating tone 
of voice. 


—— 
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'| Ab] lorſque pentiri d un amour veritable, 
1 | Et gemiſſant aux pieds d'un objet adorable, 
1 | Fai connu dans ſes yeux timides ou diſtraits 
= Que, mes ſoins de fon carur ont ps troubler la paix, 

[ Que par Paveu ſecret Pune ardeur mutuelle 
ih \ La mieune a pris encore une force nouvelle, 


Dans 
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Dans ces momens ſi doux j ai cent fois eprou vt 
Vun mortel peut gouter un bonheur acheve. 


Engliſh'd. 


Ab] when my heart enflanid with real love, 
And ſighing at the feet of a dear object, 

Her eyes which fearful glanc d, or wildly ſtray d, 

Prov'd that my paſſion.cou'd diſturb her peace; 

That by acknowledging a mutual flame 

In ſecret, mine has burnt with greater violence; 
In theſe enraptur'd moments I've experienc'd, 

That mortals ſometimes taſte ſublimeſt joys. 


x In your Venice preſer vd, old Renault attempts to 
violate Belvedera's chaſtity, and ſhe complains of it 
to her husband in no very decent terms; and among 


other particulars, tells him be came 8 
ps button d. | 


In order to make love worthy of the tragic 
muſe, it muſt be a neceſſary and eſſential part of 
the plot, and not be brought in at random, to fill 
up the void of your Tragedies and ours, which are 
all too long; it muſt be a paſſion truly tragical, 
conſiderd as a weakneſs, and combated by re- 
morſe. Loye muſt lead either to unhappineſs and 


guilt, in order to point out the danger of that paſ- 


ſion; or elſe virtue muſt triumph over it, to-ſhow 
3 that 

Ne ſponen was lain on my ſad bed, 

Bit that vile wretch mat me z looſe, unbutton'd, 
d Pice Preſer wd. Act III. Scene II. 
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chat it is not invincible : Wen theſe quali is by 
merely a paſtoral, or comic love. 252 Ez 

Your Lordſhip is to pronounce, whether, I haye 
obſerv'd any of theſe rules; but above all, I muſt * 
beg your noble friends not to judge of the genius 
and taſte of our nation from this diſcourſe, and the ge 
Tragedy which I preſent to your Lordſhip. Po 

ſibly no writer in France cultivates the Muſes with 14 
leſs ſucceſs than my ſelf; and if the ſentiments 
which I here ſubmit to your cenſure ſhould be 
diſapprov'd, I only am to be blam'd. 

Before I conclude, I muſt obſerve to your Lord. WM 
ſhip, that among the great number of faults, with * ＋ 
which the following Tragedy abounds, ſome ex- 4 
preſſions are not ſo correct, as the purity of our 
diction may require; I am not ſo conſiderable a 
Writer, as to be allow'd to deviate ſometimes from 
the ſeyere rules of Grammar. Tullia ſays ſome- 
Nome G moi dans un jour ont vi changer leur ſort. * 
But to ſpeak with propriety, it ought to have been: | 
Rome & moi dans un jour avons changt de fort. 


I have commined-the fame error in dh or tice | 
. e, 
be, „ eee e compen- 
ſate its defects. 


en, N e. 


Saen ö 
2 f 


oe day has chang' 6, the fats o Rams and my 


* 


O F THE 


CIVIL WARS 


F R A N oF, "Þþ 
"Upon which the HENRIADE is 
grounded. 


8 ENRT the Great, King * France, 

vas born in the Year 1553, in Pau, a 
Ws ſmall Town, the ital of - Bears ; 
his Father, Anthony of Bourbon, Duke 

of Vendome, was of the Royal Blood, 


. and the Head of that Branch cal'd Berzie, which 


—_ nify d addy, from à Place fo call'd,: 
which 2 their Family by a Marriage wich un 
Heireſs of that Name. 


The Houſe of Bourbon, from Lewis the Ninth. 
down to Heyy the Fourth, had been almoſt al- 


„ Ways neglefted, PIGS ſuch a degree f 


Poverty, 


X. 


(z) 
Poverty, that the famous Prince of Conde, Brother 
ro. Anthony, of Navarre, and Uncle to Henry the 


Great, not fix hundred Pounds a year of his 


The Mother of Henry was Jeanne d Albret, 
Daughter to Henry d Albret, King of Navarre, a 
— Man, and a worthleſs Prince, rather ſlothful 
tha 


tion the privation of his Kingdom, which had been 


taken from his Father by the Pope's Bull, ſupported. 


by the Arms of Spain. 

Feanne, Daughter to ſo weak a Prince, had yet 
2 weaker Husband, to whom ſhe brought for a Por- 
tion, her little Principality of Bearn, and the empty 
Title of King of Navarre. he”. Kr 

This Prince, who livd n a time of Factions and 
Civil Wars, which required a ſteady Mind, was 
always fickle and wavering in his Conduct; he ne- 


ver of what Party he was, nor of what Re- 


ligion; neither fit for a Court, nor qualified to be 
a General: He ſpent all his Life in courting his E- 
nemies, and in undoing his Servants; deceived by 


Catharine of Medicis, baffled and oppreſſed by e 
Guiſes, nay, cheated always by himſelf. He was 


mortally wounded-at the Siege of Rouen, where he 
was fighting the Cauſe of his Enemies againſt the 
Intereſt of his own Houſe; and he died, as he had 
livd, uncertain and anxious. 9 Ih 
Jeanne d Albret was quite of an oppoſite Tem- 
per, full of Courage and Reſolution, feared by the 
Court of France, beloved by the Proteſtants, e- 
ſteemed by both. She knew all the ſuperior parts 
of Policy, but never the mean craft of Intrigue. It 
is very remarkable, that ſhe turned Proteſtant at 
the very time her Husband turned Catholick; but 
from chat day ſhe was as firmly attached to her new 


Religion, as Anthony was wavering in his. By theſe 
means ſhe became the Head of one Party, 1 4 | 


f 


n peaceable; who bore with too much reſigna 
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 thony was Uncertainty and Wea 


14 
her Hutband was the Slave and Bubble of the 02 
She took the Education of her Son entirely into 


ber own hands. Henry was born with all the En- 


dowments of his Mother, and he improv'd em 


. eminently afterwards. He had «gee. Ine his Fa- 


ich in An- 
but proved 
in Henry Benevolence and Good- nature. 

He was not brought up like a Prince, in that ef- 
feminate Pride which enervates the Body, weakens 
the Underſtanding, and hardens the Heart. His 
Food was coarſe, his Clothes plain; he went al- 
ways bare- headed, was ſent to School with the young 
Companions of his Age, climbed up with them a- 
mong Rocks and Woods to the tops of the neigh- 
bouring Mountains, according to the Cuſtom of 
that Country, and of thoſe Times. - 

While he was thus bred up with his Subjects in 
a ſort of Equality, without which a Prince is too 
apt to forget he is born a Man; Fortune o 


ther, except that eaſineſs of 8 W 
I 


un France a bloody Scene, and through the Ruins 
_ of that Kingdom almoſt overturned, and over the 


Graves of many Princes untimely cut off, 
him a Way to a Throne, which he was in time to 
conquer, and to reſtore to its Grandeur. 
Henry the Second, King of France, the Head 
of the Branch of YValois, was killed at Paris, in a 
12 3 was the laſt in Exrope of theſe 
romantick and dangerous Sports. | | 
He left four Sons, Francis the Second, Charles 
the Ninth, Henry the Third, and the Duke # Alen- 
fon, all the unworthy Poſteriry of the Francis 
the Firſt ; all (except Alengon) aſcended the Throne 
one after another ; all lived ſhamefully, died un- 


_ timely, and without Iſſue. 


The Reign of Francis the Second was mort, but 
made famous by the firſt breaking out of thoſe 
2 n Factions, 


- 


TY as 


Factions, and by the beginning thoſe ch. 


ties, which laid waſte the m of France thir- 


ty Years ſucceſſively. | WF, 


He was married to that famous and unfortunate 
Mary Stuart, whom her Beauty and Weakneſs led 


afterwards into great Faults, greater Miſeries, and 


at laſt to a dreadful Death. She governed entire- 
ly her young Husband Francis, a Boy of Sixteen, 


without Vice, and without Virtue, born with an 


infirm Body, and a weak Mind. | 
Incapable of governing by her ſelf, ſhe was to- 


tally directed by the Duke of Guiſe, her Mother's 
* the King by her means, and 
laid deep the Foundations of the Grandeur of his 


Brother; he 


own Houſe. Catherine de Medicis, the late King's 
Widow, and the preſent King's Mother, | 
now to ſhew the firſt Sparks of her Ambition, 
which had been ſtifled during the Life of her Huſ- 


band: But being unable to prevail with her Son a- 


gainſt a you ife, whom he loved paſſionately, 
and — tho powerful Credit of ION * 
Guiſe, ſhe thought fit rather to be their Tool for a 
time, and to eſtabliſh her own Authority by the 


help of their power, than to contend in vaing- -_ 


gainſt it. 
Thus the Guiſes domineered over the Ku 
the two Queens; and being: Maſters of the A 
were by courſe Maſters of the Kingdom ; the one 
in France being generally a neceſſary Conſequence 
of the other. | 

The Houſe of Bourbon was groaning under the 
Oppreliiog of the Houſe of Lorrain ; Anthony of 

lavarre bore patiently many ſcandalous Affronts; 
the Prince of Conde, his Brother, ſtill more bitterly 
abuſed, endeavoured to ſhake off the Yoke. He 
united in his 7 with the Admiral Co- 


Ggny, the Head of the Houſe of Chatillon : Theſe 
two Men were the moſt terrible Enemies that the 


Court 
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iN 9 Court had to fear; Conde more ambitious, more 

1 forward, more reſtleſs; Coligny of a more ſedate 

; 12 ſtricter in his Behaviour, fitter to be the 

Head of a Party; indeed as unſucceſsful in War 

as Conde, but repairing often by his Wiſdom what 
ſeemed irreparable; more dangerous after a De- 

'1 feat, than his Enemies after a Victory; endowed 
7 beſides with as great a ſhare of Virtue as thoſe 


"ft Times could permit, and as the Spirit of Faction 
1 could allow. | | 
The Proteſtants then to grow numerous, 


and to be conſcious of their ſtrength. 
The Superſtition, the dull ignorant Knavery of 
the Monks, the overgrown Power of Rome, Mens 
Paſſion for Novelty, the Ambition of Luther and 
Calvin, the Policy of many Princes; all theſe had 
ven Riſe and tenance to this Sect, free in- 
eed from Suj rſtition, but running as headlo 
towards Anarchy as the Church of Rome towar 
"Tyranny. The Proteſtants had been 3 
| perſecuted in France; but it is the ordinary effect 
of Perſecution. to make Proſelytes; their in- 
$2 creaſed every day amidſt the Scaffolds and Tor- 
tures. Conde, Coligny, the two Brothers of Coligny, 
All their Adherents, all who were oppreſſed by the 
Guiſes, turned Proteſtants at once ; they united their 
Griefs, their Vengeance, and their Intereſts toge 
ther, ſo that a Revolution both in the State and in 
Religion was at hand. ee 
The firſt Enterprize was a Plot to ſeize the * 
Guiſes at Amboiſe, and to get the Perſon of the 
King into their hands. The Plot boldly contri- 
ved, ſecretly carried on, was diſcovered juſt as it 
was ready to be put in execution; the Guiſes pu- 
niſhed the Conſpirators in the moſt cruel manner, 
in order to terrify their Enemies from the like At- 
tempts hereafter; more than ſeven hundred Pro- 
... © teſtants were executed. Conde was made Priſoner, 
| B 3 impeached 
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impeached of High Treaſon, tried, and ſentenced 
to ' | * 


eath. 


During his Trial, King Anthony of Navarre, 
; by Wie and by the Co- - 

lignys, raiſed in Guienne a powerful Number of ß 

Gentlemen, as well Proteſtants as Catholicks, at- 


his Brother, ſtirred up 


tached to his Houſe : he 'went with this Army 
through Gaſcogne; but upon a fingle Meſſage that 
he received in his way, from the Court, diſ- 
miſſed em all with Tears. I muſt ſubmit, ſays he, 


but I will obtain your Pardon from the King. Go, 


and ast Pardon for your ſelf, anſwered an old Of- 
*  ficer, our Security is in the Point of our Swords. 

Whereupon the Nobility, who followed him, re- 
turned home with Scorn and Indignation. An- 
thony purſued his Journ 


cure of his own; and he intreated every day the 
Duke, and the Cardinal of Guiſe, who received him 
_ ſitting, with their Caps on, whilſt he was bare- 
headed, and ſtanding. 6-4 


Every thing was now ready for the Death of the 


Prince of Conde, when on a ſudden the King fell 
ſick and died. The Circumſtances, the Suddenneſs 
. of this Accident, the 8 of Mankind to be- 
lieve that the untimely Deaths of Princes are ne- 
ver natural, 
that Francis the Second had been poiſoned. 

His Death gave a new turn to Aﬀair the Prince 


of Conde was ſet at liberty, his Party began to 


| breathe, his Religion was propagated more and 


more, the Authority of the Gwi/es declined, tho! 
not pulled down: Anthony of Navarre recovered + 


aſhadow of Authority, which was enough for him ; 
| Mary Stuart was ſent away into Scotland; and Ca- 
therine de Medicis, who now 


w— 


ve courſe to the general Opinion, 


began to act the firſt _ 


part on the Stage, was declared Regent of the 
5 5 * dom, 


to the Court, there ge g 
ſollicited for the Life of his Brother, being not ſe- 


A 


= 


(7) 
King dom, during the Minority of Charles the Ninth; 
her ſecond Son. F 28 

She found herſelf intangled in a labyrinth of in- 
extricable Difficulties, between two Religions, and 
ſeveral Factions ſtruggling with each other, and 
contending for the Power. | 

She reſolved to deſtroy them all, if ſhe could, 
by their own Arms; ſhe cultivated the Hatred of 
the Condes againſt the Guiſes ; ſhe oted the 
Civil Wars, indifferent and impartial between the 
Church of Rome and that of Geneva, jealous only 
of her own Authority. | 
The Guiſes, who were zealous Catholicks, be- 
cauſe C and Coligny were Proteſtants, were a 
long while at the Head of the Catholick Troops: 
Many Battles were fought, the Kingdom was laid 
waſte by three or four Armies at a time. 

The Conftable, Anne de Montmorency, was kil- 
led at the Battle of St. Denis, in the Eightieth Year 
of his Age. Francis Duke de Guiſe was aſſaſſina- 
ted by Poltrot, at the Siege of Orleans. Henry the 
Third, then Duke of Anjou, a great Prince in his 

youth, tho a mean King in his maturity, 47 
the Victories of Farnac againſt Conde, and of Mon- 
contour againſt Coligny. '$ | nf 

The thivicur of Conde, and his Death in the 
Battle of Farnac, are too remarkable not to be 
mentioned. He had been wounded in his Arm two 
days before, and when he was — — the point 
engaging the Enemy, had the Misfortune to re- 

ceive a kick from a vicious Horſe of one of his 
Officers; his Leg was broken by the blow. The 
Prince, without expreſſing the leaſt Concern, ſaid 
to thoſe who were about him; Gentlemen, learn by 
this Accident, that prancing Horſes are more dan- 
gerous than uſeful in a Day of Battle ;, let us goon, 
ued he, the Prince of Conde, tho with 4 bre- 
Len Log, and an Arm „ 6 
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out Any ben andy ſow His Courage was 
, he 


afterwards ſo great a Fi in the 


. Coligny, and the Proteſtants: She 
could deſtroy them all, and fix her 


- She worked up the King, and even the Duke 
© Anjou to her Deſign; all Things were agreed on, 
and the Snares prepared; an tageous Peace 


; 


68) 


not attended with Succ loſt the Battle, 
his Army run away; his Horſe being killed under 
him, he ſtood upright as well as he could, agai 


a Tree, alone, fainting with the Smart of his Pain, 


but ſtill undaunted, and his Face turned towards 
the Enemy. Monteſquiou, Captain of the Guards 


to the Duke of Anjou, paſſed by the Place where 


the unfortunate Prince was ſtanding: he asked, 
Who he was; and being told, twas the Prince of 
Conde, ſhot him dead in cold Blood. 

After the Death of Conde, Cohgny had v him 
all the burthen of the Party. — Albret, 
then a Widow, committed her Son to his Care; 


the young Hemrry, at fourteen years of Age, went 


with him through all the Toils of War, and Hard- 

ſhip and Adverſity were his Tutors. 

bs f. — Admiral had no other View, 
an to ſettle their Religion in France independant 

from the Church of — and to ſecure their own 

Authority from the Power of Catherine de Medicis. 
Gatherine had got rid already of many of her 

Rivals ; Francis Duke of Guiſe, who was the more 


dangerous and obnoxious to her, as he was of the 


fame Party, had been aſſaſſinated before the Gates 
of Orleans. His Son, Henry de * who made 

orld, was but 
+ ; the Prince of was dead ; Charles the 
rn 4 oma ro was broken to her hand, and 


ſubmiſſive to her Will; the Duke 4 Anjou, after- 
' wards Henry the Third, was intirely in her Intereſt. 


She feared no other Enemies but Feanne d Albret, 


own Power for 


Was 


thought one Blow 


Las. 


” 
* 


fuſedly beſtowed by Catherine, and by the 


(9) 


was propoſed to the Proteſtants : Coligny, tired with 
the Civil War, accepted of it eagerly. Charles, in 
order to leave no room for any Suſpicion, gave 


his own Siſter in Marriage to young Henry of Na- 
varre. Feanne d Albret, allured by thoſe deceit- 


ful Appearances, went with her Son, with Coligny, 


and with all the chief Proteſtants to Court. The 
Marriage was celebrated with Pomp, all the En- 
dearments, all the Aſſurances of Friendſhip, all the 
Oaths which are ſacred among Men, were pro- 
2 


the reſt of the Court thought of nothing but Feaſt 


Plays, and Maſquerades: At laſt, one Night (which 


was the Eve of St. Bartholomew, in the Month of 
Auguſt 1572) at twelve a- clock, the Signal is 
given, all the Houſes of the Proteſtants are forced 
open at once; the Admiral Coligny, alarmed b 
the Uproar, riſes out of Bed; a Troo of Aflat- 
fines ruſh into his Chamber; one Beſte, a Lor- 
rainer, bred up a Servant in the Family of Guiſe, 
was at their 5 he thruſts his Sword into the 
Admirals Breaſt, and gives him a back Stroke on 
the Face. | 

Henry, the young Duke of Guiſe, the ſame who 


| framed afterwards the Catholick e, and who 
was murdered at Blois, was at the Door of Colignys 


Houſe, waiting for the Aſſaſſination ; and cried 


. aloud, Beſme, is it done? Immediately the Aſſaſ- 
_ fines threw the Body out of the Window. Coligny 


fell and expired at the Feet of Guiſe; the yo 
Man trampled upon him, not that he was drun 
with the furious Catholick Zeal of Perſecution, 


which at that time intoxicated half France, but 
he was prompted by the Spirit of Revenge, which, 


tho' not generally ſo unmerciful as the Fury of Re- 
ligion, yet leads often to more baſe Actions. 


Mean while all the Friends of Coligny are aſ- 
faulted throughout Paris; Men, WO. 
N | en 


\ Fey 
Children are promiſcuouſly ſlaughtered; every 
Street was ſtrown with ' expiring Bodies: Some 
Prieſts holding up a Crucifix in one Hand, and a 
Sword in the other, ran at the Head of the Mur- 
derers, and r them in the Name of God 


to ſpare neither Relations nor Friends. 1 
Tavannes, Marſhal of France, an ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious Soldier, who joined the Fury of Re- 
. ligion to the Rage of Party, rid on horſeback thro 
1 Paris, crying to his Soldiers, Ler Blood, let Blood, 
Bleeding is wholeſome in the Month of Auguſt, as 
awell as in May. : 
The King's Palace was one of the chief Thea- 
tres of Murder; for the Prince Henry of Navarre 
had his ings in the Louvre, all his Do- 
meſticks were Proteſtants; many of them were 
killed in their Beds with their Wives; others were 
flying naked, and purſued by the Soldiers on the 
Stair-Caſes, through all the Rooms of the Palace, 
nay even to the King's Anti-chamber. The yo 
ife of Henry of Navarre awakened by the 
ful Uproar, fearing for her Husband, and for her- 
ſelf, ck with Horror, and half dead, runs from 
her Bed, in order to throw herſelf at the Feet of 
the King, her Brother. She ſcarce had opened the 
Door of her Chamber, when ſome of her Pro- 
teſtant Servants ruſh into it for Refuge; the Sol- 
diers enter after them; they purſue them in the 
ſight of the Princeſs, one who crept under her 
Bed was killed there ; two others pierced with Hal- 
| berts, fell at her Feet, and ſhe was all covered 
with their Blood. weir | 
There was. a young Nobleman, much in 
the King's favour for his comely Air, his Honeſty, 
and a certain peculiar Happineſs in the Turn of his 1 
Converſation. 6 | 
"Twas the Earl of Ia Rochefoucault, Great-grand- 
father to the preſent Marquis of Montendre, who 
came 


. # | 
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came over into England during, another Perſecu- 
tion, leſs cruel, but not leſs unjuit. La,Rochefou- 
cault had ſpent the Evening till eleven a-clock 
with the King in a pleaſant Familiarity, and had 
given a looſe to the Sallies of his Imagination with 
the utmoſt Mirth and Alacrity. The King felt a 
Remorſe, and was ſtruck with a Start of Com- 
paſſion towards him; he bid him two or three 
times not to go home, but to lie in his Chamber. 
La Rochefoucault anſwered, he ſhould go to his 
Wife. The King preſſed him no further, and ſaid, 
Let him go, I ſee God has decreed his Death. The 


young Man was maſlacred two hours after. 


Few eſcaped in the general Slaughter ; among 
theſe, the Deliverance of the young /a Force, is a 
ſtrange Inſtance of what Men call Deſtiny. He 
was a Boy of ten Years old. His Father, his elder 


'Brother, .and he were ſeized together by the Sol- 
| diers of the Duke 4 Anjou. Theſe Murderers fell 
upon all three promiſcuouſly, and ſtruck them at 
random; the Father and the Sons, covered with 
Blood, fell and lay upon one another. The youngeſt 
received not one Ho 
and made his Eſcape the next day; his Life, ſo 
. wonderfully preſerved, laſted fourſcore and five 


ow, counterfeited to be dead, 


Years. He was the ſame famous Marſhal de Ia 


Force, Uncle to the Duke of Ja Force, the deceaſed 


Husband of the preſent Dutcheſs Ia Force, who is 
now in England. 


Mean while many of thoſe miſerable Victims 
fled to the River-ſide; ſome were ſwimming 
over to the Fauxbourg S. Germain. The Kin 
ſaw them from his Window, which look 


upon the River, and (what is almoſt incredible, 
but too true) he fired upon them with a Carabine. 
Catherine de Medicis, undiſturbed and ſerene in the 
midſt of the Slaughter, look d down from a Bal- 
cony fituated towards the City, A the 


ſlaſſins, 
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( 12) 
Aſſaſſins, and laugh'd at the dying Groans of the 
Murdered : her Maids of Honour, and ſome La- 
dies of the Court, went down into the Street, and 
with an impudent 3 tallying with the Abo- 
minations of that Age, oblerved the naked Body of 
one Soubiſe, who had been ſuſpected of Impotency, 
and was juſt then killed under the Queen's Windows. 

The Court reeking with the Blood of the Na- 
tion, tried ſome days after to palliate ſuch a Crime 
with Forms of Law. They juſtified the Maſſacres 
with a Calumny ; they KN to the Admiral, a 
Conſpiracy which no body believed. The Par- 
 Hament was ordered to proceed againſt the Me- 

mory of Coligny, his dead Body was hanged in 
Chains at the Gallows of Montfaucon. The ng 
himſelf went to ſee that loathſome Spectacle, an 
25 one of his Courtiers adviſed him to retire, and 
complained of the Stench of the Corps, the King 
anſwered, 4 dead Enemy ſmells ſweet. 

That the Head of the Admiral was Ent after- 
wards to the Pope, is a thing which cannot be 

proved. Certain it is that the Maſlacres of St. 
Bartholomew's Day are painted at Rome in the Royal 
Hall of the Vatican, with theſe Words under the 
Picture, Pontifex Colignii necem probat. | 
Young Heury of Navarre was ſpared rather by 
the Policy, than by the Pity of Catherine, who 
detained him a Priſoner, till the King's death, in 
order to make him a Security and a Pledge for 
\ the Submiſſion of the Proteſtants who ſhould eſcape. 

As to Feanne d Albret, ſhe died ſuddenly two 
or three Days before, and tho perhaps her Death 
was natural, *twas not a raſh Opinion to believe 
her to have been poiſoned ; ſince one to, a 
Perfumer, who was come over from Florence in 
Catherine's Retinue, boaſted of having fold poiſoned 
2 to Jeanne d Albret ſome days before her 
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613) 
However the Execution was not confined alone 
to the City of Paris, the ſame Orders were ſent 
from the rt to the Governors of all the Pro- 


vinces of France; ſo that in a Week's Time, more 
than a Hundred Thouſand Proteſtants were maſſa- 


cred all oyer the Kingdom. 


Io or three Governors only refuſed to com- 
. ply with the King's Orders; one among others, 
Called Montmorrin, Governor of Auvergne, wrote 


to the King the following Letter, which deſerves 


to be tranſmitted to Poſterity : 


S1R, 


J have received an Order under your Majeſty's Seal 


zo put to death all the Proteſtants in my Pro- 


., " vince. I have too much Reſpect for your Ma- 
 Jeſty not to believe the Letter is counterfeited ; 


« yours, I have too much Reſpect for your Majeſty 
to obey it. | 


_* Thoſe Maſſacres wrought, in the Proteſtants 


who eſcaped, Rage inſtead of Terror ; their irre- 
concilable Hatred againſt the Court ſeem'd to 


ſupply them with new Vigor, and the Spirit of 
Revenge increaſed their Dh th | e 
Not long after ng „ n ring 


Sickneſs, which carried him off in two Years. Hi 


Blood was daily ſtealing out, and guſhing through 


the Pores of his Skin. Such an unaccountable Di- 
ſtemper, which was ſo much above the Know- 


ledge and the Skill of Phyſicians, was look'd upon 
a a Divine Vengeance, as if the Blood of a Prince 


could atone for the Blood of ſo many thouſand 


'- innocent Men. 
During the Sickneſs of Charles, his Brother 
Anjos had been elected King of Polana, on ac- 


count 


. . a > < 
_ — — — 


Je | 


count of the great Reputation which he had hap- 


pily obtain d when he was a General, and which 


loſt, when a King. 


As ſoon as he knew of his Brother's Death, he 


ſtole away from Poland, and ran into France, to 
enjoy the dangerous Inheritance of a Kingdom ſhat- 
tered by Factions, fatal to its Sovereigns, and ſtain- 


ed with the Blood of its Inhabitants. He found, 
at his arrival, nothing but Parties and Calamities, 


which he increas' d to the laſt degree. | 
Henry, then King of Navarre, headed the Pro- 

teſtants, and gave new Life to their Party. On the 

other Side, the young Duke of Guiſe began to daz- 


Ale the Eyes of the World with his great and dan- 


gerous Qualities; he had a Genius more enterpri- 


Zing than his Father. He ſeem'd beſides to have a 


fair Opportunity of ai at that pitch of Gran- 
deur to which his Father had O the way. 


Anjou, now Henry the Third, was reputed un- 


able to get Children, becauſe of the Infirmities, 
which the Debauches of his Youth had brought 


upon him. Henry of Navarre was the lawful Heir 


of the Crown. Gziſe try d to ſecure it to himſelf, 
(at leaſt. after the Death of Henry the Third) and 
to wreſt it from the Houſe of Caper, as formerly 
the Capers had uſurped it from the Deſcendants of 
Charlemagne, and as the Father of Charlemagne from 


his lawful Sovereign 


Never did ſo bold an Undertaking ſeem fo well 
and ſo happily laid. Heury of Navarre, and all the 


Houſe of Bourbon, were Proteſtants. Guiſe began 


to ingratiate himſelf with the Nation by the out- 
ward ſhew of a Catholick Zeal. His Liberality ſe- 


cured to him the common People; he had all the 


Clergy at his devotion, Friends in the Parliament, 


Spies at Court, Servants throughout all the 77 4 ; 


dom. His firſt politick Step was to make an 
ciation, under the Name of the Holy League, 
9 a gainſt 


S 
7 N 


| tus bleſſed the 
. . Romiſh Militia. Philip the Second, King of Spain, 


ſtants, found himſ 


ſent the latter with a 


n 


ck Religion; half the Kingdom came with 
erneſs into that new Project. Pope Sixtus Quin- 


e, and ſupported it as a new 


according to the Policy of all Sovereigns, who al- 
ways help on the Ruin of their Neighbours, gave 
all ſorts of Encouragement to the LCoS order 
to © ain to pieces, and inrich himſelf with 
its a . 
Thus Her 5 Gil an Enemy to the Prote- 
betray d by the Catholicks; 
ſurrounded with ſecret and open Foes, and over- 
powerd by a Subject, who, tho ſubmiſſive in ap- 
pearance, was really more King than himſelf. 
The only way, perhaps, to emerge from theſe 
Difficulties, was to join with Henr) of Navarre, 
whoſe Fidelity, Courage, and indefatigable Spirit, 


was the only Match for Guiſe, and who could ſe- 


cure to the King all the Proteſtant Party, which 


_, would have thrown much Weight into the Ba- 


lance. ; 


The King over-ruled by Guiſe (whom he diſtruſt- 


ed, but durſt not provoke) terrified by the 4 
betray d by his Counſellors, and by his wrong Po- 


licy, took the contrary way. He put himſelf at 


the Head of the Holy League, in h to maſter 
it: He united with Gui/e his Rebel-Subject v againſt 
his Succeſſor, and his Brother-in-law, whom Na- 
ops true Policy pointed for his Ally. 

F of Navarre was now 1 Gale at the 
head of a little Army, while a] ſtrong body of 
Troops was coming to his Relief from the Prote- 


ſtant Princes of Germany, through the Borders of 


Lorrain. 


The King imagined that he could at once reduce 


the Navarrois, and fink Guiſe; in order to * 
inconſiderable 


ſt the Proteſtants, for the Security of the Ca- 


—— — 2 


(16) 
againſt the Germans, by whom he had like to have 
beeovercome. © e ö 
At the fame time he caus d his Favourite Joyeaſꝰ 
to march againſt the Navarrois, with the Fow-er 
of the French Nobility, and with one of the ſtrong- 
eſt Armies that had appeard in the Field fitee* . * 
Francis the Firſt. He was diſappointed in all his 
hopes; Henry of Navarre defeated intirely at Con- 
trat his powerful Army, and Gwiſe got the better 
of the Germans. | Fa a * 
The only Uſe the Nawarrois made of his Vic- 
ory Was to offer a ſure Peace to the Kingdom, 
and his Aſſiſtance to the King; but he was refus'd, 
tho Conqueror, becauſe the King was ſtill more 
afraid of his Subjects than of him. oh "F 
 Guiſe rerurn'd victorious to Paris; he was re- 
ceiv'd like the Saviour of the Nation, his Party 
ew more audacious, the King more deſpis d, in- 
omuch that Guiſe ſeem'd to have triumph'd over 1 
him more than over the Germans. 6: n 
The King preſs d on every fide, awak'd from his 
Lethargy, but too late; he try'd to humble the 
League, he deſign'd to ſeize ſome of the moſt ſe- * 
ditious Citizens, he had the Courage to forbid Guiſe” 
to come to Paris; but he felt at his own Expence 
what it is to command without Power. Gwe came 
to Paris in defiance of his Orders; the Citizens 
roſe up in Arms, the King's Guards were taken P. | 
Priſoners, and himſelf inveſted in his Palace. Men 1 
are ſeldom good or bad enough. Had Guiſe at- 
tempted that Day againſt the Li or the Life 
of the King, he had been in all lik Maſter YH 
of France: Bur he let him eſcape after having be- # 
fi him; and thus he did too much and too 


2 3 1 . , : , , : a 
© Henry the Third fled to Blois, where he held the 
general States of the Kingdom. | $8" 
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"© Theſe States reſemble the Parliament of Grazd 
"Britain in their Convocation, but are very diffe- 


rent from it in their Operations; as are v 
ſeldom call d, they LIEN Rules - 3 


they are generally made 1 Men who never ha 


ving been in any r ' know not how 


to behave themſelves ; and tis rather a Confuſion 


than an Aſſembly. 


Guiſe did not ſtick at going to Blois to defy his 


Sovereign before the Repreſentatives of the Na- 


tion, after having expelled him from his Capital. 


Henry and he made a folemn Reconciliation. 
went together to the fame Altar, they re- 


ceiv'd the Communion together; the one ſwore to. 


” ” 


© forget all the paſt Injuries, the other to be for ever 
true and obedient: And at that very time the King 
Þ r put Gwiſe to death, and Guiſe to de- 
throne ; | 


Guiſe was ſufficiently warn'd to beware of Hen. 
ry; but he deſpis d him ſo much, as not to think 
him bold enough, even to attempt an Aſſaſſination. 
This Raſhneſs betrayd him. The King was re- 
ſolved to be revenged on him, and upon his Bro- 


ther. the Cardinal of Guiſe, the Partner of his am- 


itious Deſigns, and the moſt ardent Promoter of 
e. He provided Daggers himſelf, and di- 


ſtri them to ſome Gaſcoonc, who offered to 

be the Miniſters of his Vengeance. They murdes» 

red Guiſe in the King's Cloſet; bur theſe 3 
eir Hands 


who ponyarded him, refuſed to embrue th 


in the Blood of his Brother, becauſe he was a Prieſt, 


and a Cardinal; as if the Life of one who wears a 
Band and a Caſſock, were more ſacred, than that of 


one who wears a ſhort Veſt and a Sword. | 1 
Ihe King met with four common Soldiers, whos 


as the Jeſuir Maimbourg ſays, having not ſo much 
honour as the aforeſaid Gentlemen, killed the 
dinal for an hundred 992 a- piece. 
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The two Brothers. were put to deati"under Ca Can 1 
therine of Medici? A 757 : but ſhe was WT: 2 


rant of her Son's being at that time 
ne by allParties,and rlaken eyen by the King RE 
Had n been perpetrated win er ne 8 1 

Formalities of the Law, which are the natural In- 
ſtruments of the Juſtice of Kings, or the natural 
Veil to their Iniquity, it had terrified the 
but as it wanted that folemn Form, it was look d 

upon as à villanous Murder, and did but exaſpe- 
rate the Party. The Blood of the Guiſes invigora- 
ted the Strength of the e, as the Death of 
Coligny had. given a new Life to the * 8 | 


Towns in France dechred r 2 
the Ling? he went immediately to Paris, but he | 


> tags 

im - 3% 
The famous Duke of Mayenne, rother 

e 12 m_ 


the Glory of Guiſe during his Life; \ 
bar B il Bea bgree h 


vd as dangerous a FOS 
as his Brother; for als Quite ee, 1h. 
tho? not ſo oe | 


The Houſe: o Lorrain was very 


Paris.. The Name of Gul, ry 
nificence, er . rality, their þ her Mag 4 


the Catholick Reli a them the Dar- 
of the City. Prieſts, Burgeſſes, Women, Ma- 

Soldiers, 22 with Aowene | 
Ee Years ther a git we. 5 


ry . 
6-55 Duke's Widow preſented a Petition to the 
Parliament againſt Henry as a Murderer. The 


Fa begun according to. the common Form of 


> | Law; two Counſellors were appointed to draw 
pp dhe Article of Impeachment againſt 8 . 


e Parliament did not_proceed. further, che "Pp 
of that Aſſembly being firmly attached to -- 
al Cauſe. The 


himſelf been uncapable of. 


| (19) 
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Seventy of that Society iſſued forth a Writ, by 
— wi 3 of his Right to 

the Crown; ad the Onhs Allegiance were dif 


, Bur the mot da - — ng Rand 
were ſome private Burgeſles Paris 
cn ew Sixteen; nor 4 a 
they were F * from the ſixteen Wards 

— Pal, Which had divided among them- 


folyd. 


. ſelves to rule over. The moſt conſiderable of theſe 


Citizens, was one le Clerc, who had — => 
great Name of Buſi. He was a bold Bu 
2 bad Soldier, like his Aſſociates. Thele 


lad got anabſolute Power, and grew at uw . 


1 mg of Mayenne himſelf, as ter- 
e to the 
Moreover, the Prieſts, who have ever been the 


Trumpeters of all the Revolutions in the World, 


thundered in the Pulpit, and aſſured, in the Name 


Tran, ould go tiny 10 Fleas, The 


The King, ak Bakers Secs Me; 
laſt to call to his Aid the fame Navarrois, whoſe 
Help he had refuſed before. ne, nds King, 


He brought his Army over to the Ki 
fore his Troops "_ ear he went 
e » Whi 


However, the two 
the Head of a powerful Army. 
not in a condition to refit 

2 


— 


uſe of their Number, 


— to er w 
The Town was 


iq 
1 

f 
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der the uſpicion of having known too much of his 
F ft - 2 | gag 
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on the brink. of Ruin, when a young Fryar; of he 
Order of St. Dominic, chang'd the who Face 0 . 
His 8 Clement, born'in CENT 


of Burgundy, call d Sorbonne, and then Four and 9 


twenty Years of Age. His ſurly Piety, and melan- Na 


choly Mind, had been work'd up to Enthuſiaſm 


common Cry. of the Prieſts. He too = 
oaks we the eliverer and the Martyr of the 
holy League. He diſcovered his Deſign to his 
Friends and to his Superiors; all encouraged: him, 
and madea Saint of him before-hand. Clement pre- 


par d himſelf for his U ; he faſted, ſpent 

whole Nights in Prayer, con fed his Sins, re a | 
the Sacrament, bought a good E Nang ad tw On | J 
away to S. Cloud, — the woe: cap ; 
He asked for admittance to the under pr: 
tence of | revealing an | 

could oy of no delay. b before his 


Modell delivered in his Hands a 1, a 
retended was writ by the firſt Faden 4 

oh les de Harlay. As the King was peruſing} the 

Letter, the Fryar ſtabb d him in the Belly and left 


the Dagger ſticking in the Wound; then, with an 
unconcerned Look, croſſed his Hands over bis 


Breaſt, and lifted up his Eyes to Heaven, waiting 
for the Event, without ſtirring. Z 
The King cries out, riſes up, ſnatches the Dag- . 
from his own Belly, and thruſts it into the Fore - 
of the Murderer. 
Many Courtiers ruſh in at the Noiſe. It bad been 


their Duty to ſecure the Fryar, and reſerve him 


for Examination and Torture, in order to a Diſ- 


covery of his Accomplices. But they killd him 


on the ſpot, with a Precipitation that laid them un- 
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n 
rig rt owledged 
him, and d0ontook k him. 32 
Duke 4 Epernon, and ſome others, retired ; al- 
they were too good Catholicks, to fight for 
a who did not go to Maſs. They ſecretly ho- 
ws that a total Subverſion of the Kingdom (which 
they wiſlyd Ne. and — Tres 4 ive them an 
opportunity e ves igns in 
their reſpective Mano ny 
Mean-while, the Deed of Clement was approved 


at Rome, and himſelf worſhipped in Paris. The 


Holy League acknowledged for their King the Car- 


dinal of Bourbon, an old Prieſt, Uncle to Henry 
the Fourth; in order to ſhow the World, that it 


was the Hereticks, and not the Houſe of Borrbon, . 
which their hatred purſued. | 
Thus the Duke of Mayenne was wile mo 


not to aſſume che Title of of K et to get all 
Royal Power in his hands; ay Ms 2 


miſerable Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, whom the League calld King, 
was kept Priſoner by Henry the Fourth during the 
ehe Le his life, hon wor gion two 7 | 
e e, more ſupport an ever by we 

Pope, aſſiſted. by the Spaniards, and extremely - 


_ erful by itſelf, was at the height of its Grandeur; 
and look'd down upon Henry the Fourth with that 


hatred which Religion inſpires, and with a Con- 


tem t by their Succeſles. 


Henry had Friends, few great Towns, no 
Money, 4 ſmall Army; but his Courage, his Ac- 
tivity, his Poli „ ſupplied all thofe Wants. He 
ſeveral iQtories, y that of Ivry a- 

gainſt Mayenne. This Battle was one of the moſt 
remarkable that ever was fought. The two Ge- 
nerals exerted on that Day all their Art, the Sol- 
diers all wt few Faults were committed 
on either” Side, wry od at laſt the Victory to ; 
C3 the 
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the Superiori 

he confeſs d that Mayenne had d all the 

of a great General. Hewas, ſaid the King, 4 
cient only in his Cauſe. 

He provd as clement in the Victory as he was 
terrible in the Battle. He knew- beſides, that 
Power is often leſſened by the full uſe of it, 
and extended by Moderation. He d the 


Fury of the Soldiers who were purſuing the Yo 


he took care of the wounded, ſet at Liberty man 

Priſoners. Yet ſo much Valour, and ſo muc 

Generoſity did not the Heart of the League. 
The Civil Wars of France were now become 


E — Quatrel of 1 4 . N the Second 


Queen Elizabeth gave all . 
Henry, not becauſe he was a Proteſtant; but be- 
cauſe he was an Enemy to Phili the Second, whoſe 
incroaching Power was dangerous to herſelf : She 
ſent him five thouſand Men under the command of 


the Earl of Eſſex her Favourite, the ſame whom ſhe 


Cauſed afterwards to be beheaded. 

The King continued the War with various Suc- 
ceſs: —— 1 Storm all the Suburbs 
of Paris. He Town perhaps like- 
wiſe, had he had o other View d Gai uer. 
But he was afraid as a 
Prey to the Se ery, A the City 
which he had a mind to fave. He beſieged Paris, 
he raiſed the Siege, he it again, at laſt he 
block d it up, and cut off all the Communications 


to the 'Town, hoping that the Scarcity of Proviſions 


would o che Parifians to ſurrender without 


But Mojewve, the Prieſts, and the Sixteen Bur- 


managed ſo dexterouſly the Spirits of the 

ple, won worked up their Hatred againſt the 'Here- 
Se a degree, and fool'd dir Imagination 
to ſuch an Enthuſiaſm, that they choſe rather to die 
by Hunger, than to ſubmit. The 


of his Knowledge and Valour; 4 


5 0 23 ) 
I TheFriars andthe Monks made a Show, which, 
18 . a ridiculous as it was in itſelf, was yet of great uſe 
| do animatethe People. They made a kind of mi- 
Pp. | litary Muſter, marching in and Files, wear- 
4 ing xr Armours over their Couls, having 
„c tccheir Head the Figure of the Virgin Mary, wield- 
| ng Swords in their Hands, and crying, they were 
Already to fight and to die in the Defence of the 
— Faith. So that the Citizens who ſaw their Con- 
Wh _ feſlors in Arms, thought really that they fought the 


| Cauſe of God. 
i? However, Scarcity occaſioned ſoon an uniyerſal 
1 Famine. That prodigious Multitude of Citizens 


had no other Support but the Sermons of their 
<1 Prieſts, and the fictitious Miracles of Friars, who, 
L PP 0%; ag had. al things in plenty in their Con- 
; vents, while all the Town was reduced to ſtarye. 
I ITbe miſerable Pariſiaxs lull dat firft by the hopes of 
. being ſoon relie vd, were ſinging Ballads in. the 
Streets, and Lampoons againſt Henry; a Fact not 
to be related with Probability of any other Nation, 
but ſuitable enough to the Genius of the French, 
even in ſo deſolate a Condition. That ſhort lic d 
. wretched Mirth was ſtopp d 2 by the moſt ſe- 
| rious and the moſt inexpreſſible Miſery. Thi 
_ . thouſand Men died of Hunger in a Month's time. 
- The poor ſtary'd Citizens tried to make a Sort of 
| Bread with the Bones of the Dead, which being 
'F- _ bruiſed and boiled, were reduc'd to a kind of Jelly. 
But ſuch an unnatural Food afforded them nofother 
manner of Benefit than to kill them the ſooner. It 
is recorded and confirmed by all the Teſtimonies 
which can be credible, that a Woman killd and fed 
on her own Child. Moreover, the ſtubborn Obſti- 
_ nacy of the Pariſiazs was equal to cheir Calamities. 
Henry pitied their Condition more than they did 
themſelves; his Good. Nature prevaildoyer, his In- 
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"og He kiffered bis Soldiers 2 


Was never ſeen before, chat the Beſieger fed che Be- 
ſieged. Twas a ſingular Spectacle to ſee the Sol- 
diers from the Bottom of their Trenches ſend up 
Pf may to the Citizens, L were thr down 
ney tothem from the Ramparts. Many Officers 
prompe ye bythe Licentiouſneſs common to a mi- 
cnderpwer Sirloin of Beef for a Wench ; 
th. thatone might have ſeen Women getting down in 
Baskets, and the Baskets hoiſted u of Pro- 
viſions. By theſe Means the Officers Were taken 
up with an unſeaſonable rms ove the Sol- 
diers got too much M the beſieged were re- 
liev'd, and Henry loſt the own. For inthe mean 
time an Army of Spaniards came from the Low 
Countries; the King was obliged to raiſe the Si 
and run again through all the Toils and Viciſſitu 
of War, till at laſt Spaniards driven out 


of the Kingdom, he catne a third Time before 
Pari, that was ſtill more ſtrongly bent againſt re. 


ceiving him, 

Now the Cardinal of Bourbon, that Mock-King, 

Was dead: An Aſſembly was held in Paris under 

_ the Name of the of the Kingdom to 
e ar borer dah Sees. 1 aininfluen- 


. Hr ho vous br rates. Mayenne had a ſtrong 


NN 
fi Nh net ie wi he 85 abject, 
0 ar 
= they hated his R nothim, 
my to turn Roman Catholick; for the Prieſts 
the only Enemies he was afraid of. 5 
| Weeks after, Paris - tes to him, and 


what his Valour and his Magnanimity could never 


| and ty e was eaſily obtain d by going to Maſs, 
and OF — 2s: from the Pope. | Ws. 
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1 E Rhave in every Art more Rules than 
it Examples, for Men are more fond 

; of teaching, than able to perform; 
boo there are more Commentators 

chan Poets; and many Writers who 

could not make two Verſes, have 

d us with voluminous Treatiſes of 


Which they took upon have embroil'd 
the States which they intended to Gd» 
I ̃ be greateſt Part of the Criticks have fetch'd 
the Rules of Epic Poetry from the Books of Homer, 
- according to the Cuſtom, or 2 
, $>S 
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aww. 
neſs of Men, who miſtake co 7 7 
ning of an Art, for the Principles of the Art itlelf, 


and are apt to believe, that every thing-muſt be 


by its own Nature, what it was, When contriv'd at 
firſt. But as, Homer wrote two Poems of aquite 
different Nature, and as the Eneid of #irgil partakes 
of the Thad, and of the 7 the Commentators 
were forc'd to eſtabliſh different Rules to reconcile 
Homer with himſelf, and other new Rules again to 
make Virgil with Homer: Juſt as the Allrond- 
mers labour d under the N of adding to, or 
taking from their Syſtems, and of bringing in con- 
. centric, and excentric Circles, as they diſcover'd 
new Motions in the Heavens. 


The Ignorance of the Aſtronomers was ex- 


cuſable, and their Search after the unfathomable 
Syſtem of Nature, was to be commended ; becauſe 
it is certain, that Nature hath its own Principles 
unvariable, unerring, and as worthy of our Search, 
as remote from our Conceptions. 

But it is not with the Inventions of Art, as with 
the Works of Nature. The fame Fancy which 
: hath invented P » Changes every Day all its 
Productions, bec it is able itſelf to eternal 
Viciſſitudes. The Poetry and Muſick of the Per- 
c * differ as much from ours, as their Language. 
Even a Nation differs from it ſelf, in le than a 


Century. There are not more Revolutions in Go- 


vernments, than in Arts. They are ſhifting, and 
gliding away from our Purſuit, when we endeavour 
to fix them by our Rules and Definitions. 


If I am to give a Definition of a Suit of Clothes, 


f — — to deſcribe any partitular one. Nei- 
ther the Roman, nor the Greet, nor the French, ought 
to be ſer up for a Pattern: A Suit of Clothes in 


- itſelf, is the Covering of the Body; that is all that is 


eſſential to it. The reſt is but acceſſary Ornament, 
which Fancy and Cuſtom create, FE and 


(C27 J 
-deftroy at their Will; and if we like one Faſhion 
beſt, wo are not to exclude every other. 

So tis perhaps with Epick Poetry. The Word 
pick comes from Epos, which fignifies Diſcourſe. 
wo 0 pr is _ ſoar ein 8 Uſe alone 
ame of Epic icularly to 
thoſe Poems which relate ſome — 5 
he Action be ſingle or complex, let it. lie in one 

Place, as in the Thad, orletthe Hero wander 
all the World over, as in the Odyſſey; let there be 


one ſingle Hero, or a great m happy, or un- 
— furious as Achilles, — Hs as —— 


or neither of 


| in Hell 
— . — out of the Limits of our Nature, as in 
Milton; the Poem will equally deſerve the Name 


of. Epick, unleſs you have a mind to honour it 


with another Title proportionable to its Merit. 
In ſo boundleſs a Career, the Point of the 


1 and of the Difficulty,” is to know w. 


mens agree upon, and in what they 


\- An Epick Poerought to begrounded upon 
ment, and —— d by Imagination; Shad de 


* to all the Nations of 
Thee Greeks, the Romans, the Italians, 


French, "Engliſh and Spaniards, tell us in all their 
Works, that they chiefly like Unity of Action, 
becauſe the i is better fatisfy'd when 


it repoſes upon adequate to our 


View —— oy —9— in ea than when 
itis loſtinthe Hurry may ke nc J 
They tell us, ay ſuch an Unity ought to be at- 


tended wich Variety, as a Body is made up of Mem- 


bers, all different, and all conducive to thefame 
Ed; that the Action ſhould be gree?, to firike us 


with Awe; intere 2 we delight in being 
— 4 ue r aomntigs. = gr 


Haſs and the like, are a Kind of eternal Laws, 
ſubmitted to by all Nations, becauſe exacted by 
Nature. But the Machinery, the Epiſodes, the Stile 
itſelf, and all that depends upon that Inſtinct call'd 
Taſte, and upon the Tyranny of Cuſtom, that is 
the Point in which there are too many. Opinions 
and noRules. 

_—_ true, there are Beauties which the Taſte of 
ery Nation eq 5 reliſh. Since all Europs hath 

fot et Greek, 
Writing, Homer and —— Virgil and Twlly, 
22 in ſome meaſure united under their Laws our 
an Nations, and madeof ſo many and. diffe- 
= tries, a ſingle Common-wealth of Letters, 
But ſtill our particular Cuſtoms haye introduc'd 
* all, a new Sort of Taſte, peculiar to 


The beſt modern Writers have mixd the Taſte 
of their Country, with that of the Antients. Thetr 
Flowers, and their Fruits, warm d and matur d by 
the ſame Sun, yet puny from the Soil they grow 
upon, their different Colours, their ' Flavours and 
their Size. It is as eaſy to diſtinguiſh a $ an 
Italian, or an Engliſh Author, by their tile, as to 
know by their Gait, their Speech, and their Fea- 
tures, in what Country they were born. 

The Italian Sofinck, their Witticiſm, ſo often 
= into Conceit; the pompous and me- 

—— tile of the Spania 


ce Feat a ee — 
uit o Fr pec to 
— 

ning into Similes, are 


Marks, which do ao ape the Oblervan of 
proper Judges. 


t 


From 


an Authors for Models of 
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5 that * Nation ſhows for the Taſte of its Neighy 


ence it is that the Battle of the in 


Milton, would not ſucceedamong the French. Hence 

. Itis that the long, but noble Speeches of Cinna, and 
ueliſb Stage. 

' = Theſe allowing Lines of Taſſo, are admired in 


Tealy, learnt by heart, and in every body's mouth. 


Colei Sophronia, Olindo egi Capella, 

D una citt ade entrambi, e Pun feds >, 
Ei che modeſto# ſi com eſſa e bells, 
Brama aſſui, poco ſpera, e nulla chiede, 


— [a Scoprir ſi, o non ardiſce; e ella, 
0 


e224, 0 n0l vede, o non avede ; 
127 bora il miſero ha ſervito, 
O non viſto, o mal noto, o mal gradito. 


gant 8 but ſuch a jingling of Words, 
e; ich a jingling of Wor 

that over-nice Symmetry of Expreſſion, that curd 
Thought revolving on itſelf, won't methinks be 
applauded by a French, or an Englih Reader, who 
require a more ſerious and more majeſtick Simpli- 


 - city in Heroick Poetry. 


French 
which has here more Partiſans than Criticks ; 
Iain the firſt Canto. ald. 


A ene 1 Far as Angel, Ken, he views 
"The diſmal Situation, waſte and wild, 


A Dungeon horrible, on all Sides round, 
As one great Farwace flamd; yet from thoſe Flames 


N 2 but rather a Darkneſs viſible, 


Serv/d only to diſcover Sights of Woe. 


nothing in thels Lines, that G de 


many Paſſages of Milton, which every 
eader would ſtartle at, I beg leave to quote 


a * 
OOO | nn nt — — ů —— N 


(30090 
Antonin de Solis, in his excellent ry of 
Mexico, hath ventur d — — when 
ip of the Place wherein Montezuma was wont 
ult his Deities; © "T'was a large dark ſub- 
@ terraneous Vault, ſays he, where ſome diſtnal ' 


4 Ta —— 


& 9 

ts would be lookd upon as 
DES os Critick, whoſe: Exactneſs is 
_= n end in —— Timidity. And ſince the 
greateſt Poet among the Engliſh, and the beſt Wri- 
ter among the Spaniards, have not ſerupled to in- 
* and chen ſuch os, | ner mag 
that proves at leaſt, their 

the Authors have a more free Scope chan in France. 

I need no more Examples to demonſtrate, that 
there is ſuch a Thing as a National Taſte. 

This once granted, if we have a mind to get a 
true Knowledge of Epick Poetry, it would — 2 
our while totake s Survey of all the different Poems 
of that Kind, which have ſucceeded in 2 
Ages, and in different Countries. 

Tis not enough to be ISIS With urg, 
and Homer. A ragedy, a Man who 
has only perus d Sophorles and — could not 
have an entire Notion of the Stage. We ſhould 
8 — — 8 lg not 

e e < ar n 1 ad 

aſis of Epic Poetry) is the v Ren 
Mythology : Our Battles, our — our les, 
are more different from theirs, than our Manners 
from thoſe of America. The Invention of Gun- 
Powder, that of the Compals, that of ſo 

many Arts beſides newly emerg d into the World, - 

have alter d the Faceof the Univerſe; and an Epick - 
Poet, ſurrounded” with ſo many Novelties, 
muſt have but a ſmall Share of Genius, if he durſt 

not be new himſelf. EX 

e 
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Wo ſend our Children to travel into neighbour- 
ing Countries, after they have read Virgil and Ho- 
mer at School. Should their Time be ill employed 
in getting 2 thorough Knowledge of Alles in 
Eng or of Taſſo in Italy? Where are Monu- 
ments to be found which better deſerve the Ob- 
"Our jult Reſet for the dae, proves» 

j r the Ancients, 2 
er n, if it betrays us into a raſh Con- 
tempt of our Neighbours and Countrymen. We 
ought not to do ſuch an Injury to Nature, as to ſhut 
our Eyes to all the Beauties that her Hands 


1 ee beck e aer 

fprmer Productions. : | 

© +*Tis aPleaſure, no doubt, and a great I | 
ment of our Mind, to ſurvey all the Epick Writers 

in their reſpective Countries, from Homer down _ 


to Milton; and to obſerve the different Features, 
and the various Dreſſes of thoſe great Men. 


+ *Tis a Task beyond the Reach of my Capacity, 


to give a full Profect of them. I ſhall but faint- 


„ $a, firſt Lines of their Pictures. Some 
a 


ler Hand will add the finiſhing Strokes to this 


e 5 will ſupply the Defects, 
judicious Reader u 

and inforce the feeble. Hints he will find in this 
Eſſay. My Part is to propoſe, his to judge; and 
his Judgment will be right, if he attends without 
Partiality, laying aſide the Prejudices of the School, 
or the oyer-bearing Love of the Productions of his 
own Country. 

He will mark the Progreſſes, the Sinking of the 
Art, its Riſing again, and purſue it through its va- 
rious Changes. He will diſtinguiſh the 22 
and the Faults which are ſuch, every where, | 
in all from thoſe doubtful Things which are 
call'd Blemiſhes by one Nation, and ftifd Perfe- 

3 | C 


185 » 


He wlll not be tyrannizd by Ariſtatle, = 
wetro, Dacier, Le Boſſi; he pred i. 


own Rules from the various Examples he 
have before his Eyes, and-govern'd 55 his 
Senſe alone, be a — between the Gods 

mer and the God of Milton; e 
fo, Dido, Armida, and Eve. 

But if the Reader be { juſt, as to make Allow- 
ances for the Time, in which thoſe different Au- .. 
thors have writ; it is to be hoped, he will look 
with ſome e on the L30mg of this Eſlay, 9 
and pardon the Fader ef dns whg den E . 
- Enghſb but this Year; of one who has drawn moſt . 
of his Obſervations from Books written in Eng- 
land; and who to chis Country but Part of 
what he owes. to her. coo 1h, he 
with the ſtammering Articulations of a C 1 | 


F 
— dan boo aſſuring, and and V wy 
uſeleſs, to expatiate u 


eſpecially in Exg/and, . * 

man unacquainted with Latis and Greek. | 

OC e hic in he 

ve ope's on; 

neee 4 4 

from ſuch a 'd and faithful Gal 

neither point out his Beauties, l 

are loſt in the Tranſlation, hor cavil at his Falk. . 

which are for the moſt part leſſen d or embelliſh'd. 

Let every Reader conſult himſelf when he reads 

Homer, and reflect how that Poem works upon . 

his Mind: then he will judge if Homer hath reach 1 

* utmoſt Pitch ofthe Art, > + eh ha 


— 


1 by 
mm 


J * 65 333 
— Force of Painting, which 
| 3 makes his uliar Character. 
= 3 the Veneration due, and pad 
= omer, it is very ſtrange, yet true, amo 
7% the moſt learned, and the — Adrtirets of 
1 Antiquity, chere is ſcarce one to be found, who 
vat en ths Thad, with that Eagerneſs and 
ture, which a Woman feels when ſhe” reads 
Novel of Zaida: And as to the common Maſs 
of Readers, leſs converſant with Letters, hut not 
5 12 with a leſs Share of Judgment and 
; it, 


few have been able to the whole 
Thad, without ſtruggling ruling again ſects Fa, — 


= have thrown it aſide, —— 

2 How does it come to paſs, that Ho- 

many Admirers, and ſo few Readers ; 

and is ae che am ne worth 'd and neglected ? 

Pll endeavour to give ſome Reaſoris for this Pa- 

tadox. The common Part of Mankind is aw'd 

with the Fame of Homer, rather than ſtruck with 

is Beauties. The judicious Reader is pleas d, no 

„doubt, with the noble Imagination of that great 
Author; but very few have command enough over 

| their own. and can tranſport themſelves 

E * as to be- 

come the Contemporaries of Homer when they 

read him. Good Senſe bids them to make Allow- 

ances for the Manners of his Time, but tis almoſt 

ble to bring n ick Reliſh of 

them. The Rays of his Li to their 

| RY ay > afford them but a 

feeble glimmering Twilight, and no Warmth. 

are like the old Counſellors of Priam, who . 

d, without any Emotion of Heart, that He- 

fears Baur, 
: dn of their Diſlike, is that Lin- 
ghallthe Work. 


5 IM > cl ob th " Y ER : FF. 
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The Reader is more likely to be fied by the 
COSINE Glare of that predotninant | 
is {ſpread over the Poem; than to be pleaſed with 
the Variety of Teints and * which require a 


r Sight to perceive then. 
Thirdly, The Poem is wo long add 
"ris an Exc that all the * Poets are liable 


to: For there is no Epick Poetry without a power- 


ful Imagination, and no great Imagination without 
over-flowing. | 


2 | rab/4-» by thy 
Enemies of Homer, to ſuch Parts of his Poems as 


may be the Objects of 40. jos but never 


the Cauſe of our 

His Gods are perhaps at once abſurd and enter- 
tan as the Madneb of Arioſto amuſes us with 
2 bewitching' Delight. And for his other Faults, 
the Majeſty 0 and the Fire of his Style, brightens 


them often into Beauties. 


But in my Opinion, the beſt Reaſon for that 
which creeps upon the Mind of ſo many 

ers, in ſpight of the Flaſhes which rouſe 
now and then, is, that Homer intereſts us for none 


of his Heroes. Achilles is too boiſterousto inſpire 


us with a tender Concern for him. And ſuppoſe 
I Biden Thich — weng Tex 
vourable which the over- 

of Valour forces us into, Tis long Idle- 
neſs wears away the Thought of him; ads ths 
Poet lays him aſide, ſo does the Reader. 


Menelaus, who is the only Occaſion of the War, | 
and ir whom of courſe our Affections ought to 


center, is very far from a ſhining Character. 
Paris, his Rival, excites our eren. arms 
is in the Poem, but the Brother of Agamen 


and Paris the Brother of Hector. Ap 


King of Kings, ſhocks us with his Pride, without 


giving us any great Idea of his Conduct. I do not 
- hs 2 N know 
"f 


our which 


— bh 
* a _ 
— y * * 
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backs" how it comes to paſs, but every Reader 
bears ſecretly an ill Will to the wiſe D The 
= Helena, the Cauſe of fo great Miſchiefs, 

is inſignificant enough. Not y cares ' whoſe 
Share” ihe will fall to. ſince ſhe ſeems. herſelf in- 
different between her two Husbands. 

- When two Warriors fight in the Thad; we are 

aw'd indeed with the Deſcription, nay often tranſ- 
ported with their Fury; but we feel neither Pe 
nor Fear for any of them. 

Wie are like in the Zxeid, 


Tros Rutuluſue fuat, vll 8 habebo. 


We pity indeed the Mixfortunes N Priam, nor 
will I quarrel with the Tears that we give to his 
Afflictions. I wiſh only that Homer would have 
intereſted us for the Greeks, throughout all the 


| - ſince he intends to praiſe them, and [mee 


are the Heroes of the Poem: But PII 
Fn Nor than to obſerve, that if we are mow with 
the Sorrow of Priam, at the very End of the 
Poem, we are indifferent towards him in the 
Courſe of the Action. N 
Of all che Warriors, the couragious, the tender, 


and the pious Hector, deſerves moſt our Affecti- 


ons. He hath the beſt Character, tho he defends 
the wrong Cauſe; and he is betray d by the Gods, 
though he hath ſo much Virtue. © - 

But our Concern for him is loſt in the Croud 
of ſo many Heroes: Our Attention is divided and 

leſſen'd, hs « Stream cut into many Rivyulets. - 

Thus the Reader's Imagination is often fill d 
with great and noble Ideas, while 'the Aﬀections 
of the Soul ſtagnate: And if in any long Work 
whatever, the Motions of the Heart do not keep 
pace with the Pleaſures of the Fancy, tis no 
W eee OT ACTIONS tir d. E 


* | o 


CI... 
quir | e of Hiſtory , or the 4 


But the Epick as well as the Tragick Poets, EY 
nerally duch 8 — 
- own , whoſe 


the 


Navigation of Tat. He does 


— —ä—ͤ—— — ò— I OE CI 
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the Incintations of Merlin; it being the Fats 6 of all 
thoſe ancient Fables, which the of every 


Nation is involv d in, to be rever d for their An- 


tiq „when they are laugh'd at for their Abſurdi- 
ut upon he Whole, it would be better to 
__ 2 * though we are allowed to mention 


them; for a ſingle Reader of Senſe, who will be 


ſhock d at ſuch Stories, deſerves more Reſpect, 
than the Croud: which gives them Credit. 
As to the Conſtruction of his Fable, he is ac- 
cus d by ſome, and commended” by others, for 
having : follow'd Homer cloſely: if I dare 


ſpeak my Opinion, he a neither duch an In:. 


jury, nor füch a Compliment: He could not avoid 
introducing the Gods of Homer, who were the Ro. 


man Gods too, e eee . 


ſince nueat was a Trojan 
Thoſe Things were common to the Greek Au- 
thor, and to him. He draws: his Richeſſes from 
the ſame Source, but nat at the Expence.of his 
wh 0) pr 2171 TOR 296, 248 
Virgil, tis true, rh en ſome: pale of 
the 7 42d, and of the Odyſſey.; he hath borrœπ⁹² Zũd 
ſome little Deſcriptions, ſome obvious Similies, 
which ſurely his great Genius did not want; by 


which but a Nets 10 could accrue to him, an 


by Nen te Kees 


than 4 Proof his ſtanding 1 t of Help/o © (1. 


Tis pleaſant to ſee. bow ſome Critics have tri- 
umpb' d in the Diſcovery. of thoſe Trifles. Thoſe 
who take up Arms for Homer againſt Virgil; and 


who, ener the Pleaſure of being plead: with! 


chimerical Fancy of the Glo- 


the 
ry of the one, at the Expence of the o 5 
= baton of Calipſo; vat en 


* 
s N 


_— 
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| and the Pattern of all Poets. 
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the ſupposd Original, they will find 4 wonderful 
Difference. ö 

The Paſſion of Dido, her n her Death, 
brought in as the Cauſe of chat everlaſting Hatred be- 
tween Carthage and Rome; and Anchiſes calling forth 
from the Womb of Time; the Fate of the Roman 
Empire; all theſe Beauties are not N owing 
to Homer. un 

It is not n of « Gene 0 be Co 
piſt. Wherever Virgil is great, he is himſelf; but 
in thoſe little Paſſages * from Homer, he 
1 
juſt Puniſhment for havi ; 
his Genius with the — of Imitation 

Some Criticks proceed further. They ſtell us, 
Virgil has copied his ſecond Book from Rade, 
and the fo after Apollonius. 1 

If he has Aalen fal them, chen he * not 

robb'd Homer. But all that Fe. be flatly de- 
ny d and the only Anſwer which is to be made to 
ſuch Diſcoveries, is, that the ſecond and fourth 
Book of gil, are too great Maſter- Paraden ber 
to be but Copies, 

Tis juſt as ſome people ſay Milton hath Galen: 
| his Poem from an Italian Stroller calld Andreino. 

And after all, what avails ſuch a trifling Enqui- 
ry? Tis not the Perſon of Virgil, tis the Ah 
wo we EO let the — and the fourth 
ay le ot ulpelleping, or to Vir- . 
* or — — ame of the Author 
— Wee the Name of Let M- 
crobius and other Criticks, detract from the 23 
Letters which make u up. the Name of Virgil; | 
Works will neyertheleſs be the Delight of Ul Ages, 


Another Obiection againſt him, is, that he bach 


not erouded in his Poems ſo many Heroes as Ho- 


* ' hath done. That 17 Diomedes, . 
4 


(400 


e. are all ſhining Characters; whereas the faithful 

Achates, the ſtrong Gias, and the m magnanimous 

Chani bus, are of no manner of Uſe, and ſerve 

WW only but to fill now and chen the Gap of a Verſe 

Hs or two. © 

=—_ I am apt to think, that ſuch an Objectiou tuns. 

(| a great deal to the Advantage of the Æuaid: Virgil 

f the Actions of Areas, and Hemer the Idle- BE ©: 

"The Greeb Poet ly under 
Poet lay the of ſup- 

Sreok Poet lay under the Necaſi of fp — 

| x Orme others —„- — 

would have been prepoſterous in Virgil: He knew 


— 2 ——j 2 | I 
Fury of e 
Hud Virgi/ been leg wiſe, had the Courage of 
been a barbarous inſtead of a 


(4r) 
That great Defect is owing tothe Di 
the Poem, and to the Nature of the The 
Deſign of a Match between Æneas and Lavinia 
unknown and indifferent to 222 and a War 
rais'd about a Stag wounded by a young Boy, could 
not indeed command our Concern'as well a5 the 
hating of Troy, and the Love of Dido. | 
great Miſtake to believe an Author can 
Feeds "A the Subject ſinks. All the Achsen 
T 5 — he tilłd with : Labour and 
Soil. If the natural Chain of 
win — could have allow'd Virgil to riſe 
by Degrees in point of Sentiments and Grandeur; 
Pee 8d En unexceptionable asthe Bounds 
of human Talent will permit. In ſhort,” his Fault 
reach d to utmoſt Pitch WOO 
le of — i 
aj 
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rn lifted wp our ar Eye roms  Pirgily, 
und Homer, we need not —— on the 

other. Roman Authors who. have been ſhumbling in 
the ſame Carrier. Let us lay aſide their mean 

monſtrous Mimicks, Stativs and Silivs Italics; 

bp not to overlook Lucam, Who took en- 

a new Courſe, and whole free . 


of 


12 — 


(42) 
wrote Roman Verſes: and prepolleſs'd wich that No- 
tion, they fancied they coverd in his 


ſome Faults which do not really exiſt; and which 
if eee could not be perceiv'd by any 


N kult a Darounte! 10 e till he had 
che noble Imprudence to contend with him for the 


Prize of Poetry, and the dangerous Ehn of 
SS e that Emperor in bis Pharſalia, while 


H 
Nero ws yet the Delight of the Empire; he con- 
Tenn 


All the World knows he was ſentenced to 


4232 <6 the. e e the ee n DIdnk” 


being left to him, he choſe to have the Veins of his 
Arms and open d ina hot Bath; and died with 


that Tranquility, which in thoſe Moments is the 


true Greatneſs of Soul. 
7 | ho not the firſtywho th ta dent 
r Subject of an Epic ł , for Varius had 


2 d before him (and Fic Succes) on fuch a 
<—_—_ Undertaking. [74 
ny” of be Times nd ur Mere 


of the Events which he took for his 'Therne,' were 
certaitily a great Clogto his Poetical invention, a 
he had any.) 15 


The greater his Subject a che — Dif. 
fculty. Sefer and Pompey W were no great Men of 
higher 8 than Agamenmon, or Kut; 
and the War wag d before the Walls of Troy and be- 
fore Lale were bit Frays of Children in com- 

pariſon of the Roman Ci War, in which the 


Fee Menor Rome fought for che Empire of he” 
orld 


f Luan collld ha give a Scope to his I. 
tion on 4 Subjed @ Teh well —— and with ore 
Difficulty come up to its Grandeur. On theſt ac 

counts the Frame of his Poem is dry and tedious be- 


him, when the Emperor became a 


Ac. 


FF | canſche dares not deviate from the Hiſtory; and his 
| tile {wells too often into Fuſtian, when he en- 
deavours to raiſe it to the Actions of his Heroes, 
3 S800 ueas and Achilles, who were inconſiderable 
min themſelves, are for ever great in Homer and 
| Virgil: While Ceſar and Pompey, fink under the 
* Bombaſt of Lucan. Tis a great pity that the Pic- 
10 —niirts of his Heroes being drawn with ſuch maſterly- 
Strokes, their Actions ares little affecting 
| Nothing is more beautiful than the Character 
"IH of Cato, of Cæſar, and of Pompey, but. nothing 
| more languiſhing thanthe part which they act Laras 
Wich all the Force of his Painting, with his Gran- 
deur, with his Wit, with his political Notions, is 
| but a deElimatory Gazetteer: Sublime here and 
there, faulty through all the Work. r 
| 1 its rg for ha l 1 3 
| de, as much as Homer and Virgittor having made 
; uſe of that Machinery. Thoſe Fables . e 
to the dark fabulous Ages in which Priam and La- 
ö bins liw d but no way ſuitable to che Wars of 
I Rome... What brightens the Character of Eucas, 
| and confers a Majeſty on the inconſiderable Begin 
| nirigs, of Rome, would: have debasd*the" Char 
of Cæſar, and drawn a Ridicule upon him. What 
a poor Figure would that Conquerot make in the 
eld of Pharſalia, ſhould he be affiſted by Tir or 
of hot * 1 ee Fo EL 49.1 = 
Methinks that ſhows evidently e 


the Affairs of Men, that Lacan is inferior to Virgil. _ 


4 Him... tEplookgupona5a ſtrong Genius, tho not 
C5 | f 


11 


* Fa. 2%, 
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at firſt of 
ED 45 Jeſtinite of Words as their . 
2 re und 1e Ir. 
222 the Spaniards, and Yes the Trakes | 
Idioms. And Learning ſpreading irſelf by de. 
groes 7 enlarg d the Sphere ok 


that the Le. 


. in the Rm 
A abel the Inſufficiency of : 


270 — 2 own Idioms ſink 
L Burthey would have more 
to 
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d comphin of, if according  tothelr Defites thi _ N 
7 Latin was ſtill the Language of Europe; for in that 11 
A Ci og te Rogen: ould. be for their La- 1 
douts. A Multitude of antient Authors more ge- A 


nerally read, and better underſtood, would ſhut up all 
the ANI » Ge ata; 8 1 moderri. To 
imitate Virgil or Tully, 2 Plagiariſm; to de- 
viate from them, an Ade dadion the World over- 
ftock'd with Models of Writing would diſcoun- 
tenance any new Endeavour, and the greateſt Ge- 
nius be diſc a pores Go | 
On the contrary, he who writes in a modern 
hath the Antients for his Guides, not for 
is Rivals; whenhe imitates them, he enriches his 
own Country; the particular Caſt of his Mother- 
| awakens bis Imaginaion irito new Turns, 
cad defious an Air of Novelty on ſome Concep- 
ons which otherwiſe would have appear'd too 


dions 
common. In ſhort, every new Language occaſions 
ſome new Productions. 10 her; 
The Italian flew on was at the end of the fif- 
.  _ teenth Century bi t tothe Perfection, in which 
r continues now, and in which it will remain iu long 
_ asTiſoin Poetry, and Machiavel in Proſe ſhall be: 
the Standard of the Stile. 
Taſſo was in his Childhood, when Tyiſſao (the 
—_— a 4 — — vo 4 
| ch'd out into ttempt of an Epick . 
Poem. His Subject was Iraly deliver d from the 1 
Goths by Belizarius under Fuſtinian. The Sub- . 
ject was noble, the Performance was mean, but ſtill 
ſucceeded; and this Dawning ſhone a little ina time 


2 Darkneſs, till it was abſorb d in the broad Day of * | F 
was a Man of g and of exten ' 
five z he was employ'd by Leo the Tenth 


in many great Affairs, and had ſucceeded very well 
in bis Embaſſy to the Emperor Charles the _ 


"7 
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But at laſt he ſacrificed his Ambition, and worldly 
Affairs, to his Paſſion for Letters, which at that 
Time were reputed honourable,' becauſe they were 
newly reviv'd in Europe, and in the Glory of their 
Prime. He was juſtly fond of Homer, and yet his 
great Fault is to have imitated him; for Imitation 


more Art than is generally believed. The 


Flowers of the Ancients appear but wither' d, 
when gather d by unskilful Hands. This I inſiſt 
upon, becauſe nothing is more common than Au- 
thors who mangle Homer and Virgil in their own 
Productions, and ſcreen N under thoſe 


t Names, without ſuſpect that the very 
Things, which are to be ad in Virgh uy 


iculous in them. 
Thus Triffino, for Exatople, LA ws to uni- 
tate that beautiful Paſſage of Homer, where uno 
ſummon d all her Charms, and adorn'd with 
the e of Venus, deludes her Husband into an 
unuſual Fondneſs. 


The Wife of Juſtinian hath the ſame Deſign 


upon her Husband. Firſt ſhe-waſhes herſelf in her 


fine Cloſet, ſhe puts on a clean Shift; and after 


the long enumeration of all the Trinkets of her 
Toilette, ſhe comes alone into a little Garden 
where the Emperor was fitting down: She coins 
2 ws ſhe allures him by ſome ET ora OR 


Tie Diede un Bacio 
Suave; , le getto le braccia all colls, 
E ella ſterte e ſorridendo diſſe. 
mio dolce hor che volete . 

ce ſe veniſſe alguno in queſto 
E ci vedeſſe, havrei tanta vergogna 

Che piu non ardirei levar la wich 
. Entriamo nelle noſtre uſate ſta Hh 7 
| u e ſopra 2 
2 Ponianci, 


. 


* 


A.. 
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- © Ponianci, e fate poi, quel che vi piace. 
4 | ee if * mia vita, 
Nos dubitate dela viſta altrui: © 
1. Che qui non puo venir perſona humana, 
| Senon per la mia Stanza. E io la chiuſf 
Come qui venni, e ho la chiave a canto; 
E penſo che ancor vi chiudeſte Puſtio 
: | Che vien in eſſo dele Stanze voſtre; 
Perche giamai non lo laſciaſte aperto: 
E detto queſto, ſubito abbraciolla; 
Poi ſe b ne la minuta herbetta, 
La quale allegra lii fioriva d intorno, &c. 


& The Emperor gave her a Kiſs, and folded her 
« tenderly in his Arms. She pauſed a little, and 
4 faid, my ſweet Lord, what will you do? 
« ſhould any body come hither and ſpy us, I 
& could never ſhow my Face for ſhame: Let us 
&« ſtep into our Bed-chamber, let us lock up all the 
4 Doors; and when we are together upon our 
« Bed, you may do with me what you pleaſe. The 
». 1, © Emperor anſwer d, My Dear! my Soul! do not 
4 lie under any fear of being diſcovered; for not 
& one living Soul can arrive at us but through my 
< Chamber: I took care to ſhut the Door as I 
& came hither, and I have the Key in my Pocket. 
I ſuppoſe too you have the Key of the Back- 
4 door which opens from your Apartment into 
cc mine, for you never leave it open; he ſaid, and 
cc hugged her. The tender Graſs on which th 
4 dallied, rejoiced at their Pleaſures, and ſhot f 


& into tender Flowers.” | 
Thus what is beautiful and noble between Fove 
5 and Juno, becomes as low and as diſtaſteful be- 
'l' tween the old Fuſtinian and Theodora ; as when 
Pacer, us, a Man and Wife careſs one another be- 
| fore gh mpany. * . | ED | 
a OI TIS TON © 
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2 2 2 e Deſcriptions; but Be js 
ton or 8 Garter in their Dreſſes; and does not 


out his Faults; but to give him the juſt 


1 eroes, than an hor of his 
Nation. 7 — 


ale of 


{ 0 48)) 
endeavour d 0 foilonpitle: 


Pm 


very accurate in deſcribing the Furniture of the 3 
Houſes of his Heroes: He does not omit a Bur- 


wy & - 


int 
he 
deſerves; for . been the firſt in ain who 
attempted an Epick Poem in a Tongue; a ns 
in Blank Verſe; * for not having. 

Quidble in his Works, though he — — 
kan ; and for having introduc'd leſs icians, and 


a Word of their Characters. 
However, I do not mention him only.to 


"PEI 


\CUMOVERS. 


FHILE Triſine was Clearing ava | che Rabe 
. which Barbarity and Ignorance | 
d up for ten Centuries, in the Way of the . — 
4 5 Sciences; Camonens in Portage d & '4 
which laſts .Y 
Pay hin — nga 


3 which determines a true Geni 
to follow the Bent of his Talents, in 
the Obſtacles which could check his Courſe. 
His Infancy loſt amidſt the Tllenc aud Igno= | 
rance of the Court of Lisbon; his Youth ſpent ii 
Loves, or in the War againſt the Moors; * 
k 


V at Sea, in his Years; his 
nee ned e kis Goune | 
his Genius. 

Emanuel the ſecond King of Por tugel, having a 
wind ond «new W 0 the Eaſter by 
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Oer, ſent Velaſco de Gama with a Fleet the 
Test 1497, to that Undertaking; which be 11 
ne, Was accounted. raſh and im practicable, an 


| which of courſe gain d him a eat R n 
When it . - pity ET naps 


Camogens followd Pilaſes de Gam in that dan- 
. 4.5 led by his Friendſhip to him, and 
à noble ich ſeldom Fils to be "trap 
rater of Men om with a great Tmagin 
11 5 took his Voyage for the Subject of is Poet 
He enjoy'd the ak le Pleaſure, which no = 
known before him, to celebrate his Fri 
and the which he was an r of. 
He wrote his Poem, part on the 4 Fic Sea, and 
part on the Bades Shore. I ought not to omit, 
dat in a Shipwreck « MN the of Maleber, he be 


ſwam a- ſhore, holdi 2 — ee in one Hand, 
Which otherwiſe had 8 for ever. 
Such a new Subject, 4 by uncommon 


_ Genius, could not. but — luce a of Bpick 


Poetry unheard of befor 
"There 06 bloody Wars are Cai no Heroes 


wounded in a thouſand different ways; no Wo- 


man.enticed away, and the World over-turn'd for 
ber Cauſe; no Empire founded; in ſhort, , noting 
bject 


of what was deetn'd before, the only Su 


Poetry. 
The Poet conducts the Portugueſe Fleet to the 
Mouth of the Ganges, round the, Coaſts of Africk. 
He takes notice in the way, of pany Nations who 
As upon the African Shore. He interwegves att- 
8 Hiſtory of Portugal. The Sim plicity of 
Kaurich is taisd by F400 Fictions of 25 
n e improper to acquaint the 
When the Fleet i is failing in the ſight of the Cape 
* Hope, call'd then the Cape of the Storm, 
2 


ormidable Shape * ng” = 


Q 


Fate, an 


US _ 


the Depth of. the Sea; his Head reaches to the 
Clouds, the Storms, the Winds, the Thunders, 
and the Lightenings hang about him; his Arms are 


extended over the Waves. *Tis the Guardian of 


that foreign Ocean unplough'd before by any Ship: 
He . e of his being oblig d to 2 bo 
9 to the audacious Undertaking of the Por- 


zugueſe, and foretels them all the Misfortunes which 
hep muſt undergo in the Indie. 


There is another, which perhaps would have 
pleas d the Italians as well as the Portugueſe, but 


no other Nation beſides; It is an inchanted Iſland, 


calPd the Ifland of Bliſs, which the Fleet finds in 
her way home, juſt riſing from the Sea, for their 
Comfort, and for their Reward: Camouens de- 


_ ſcribes that Place, as Taſſo did fome Years after, 


his Iſland of Armida. There a ſupernatural Power 


brings in all the Beauties, and preſents all the Plea- 
ſures which Nature can afford, and which the 


Heart may wiſh for; a Goddeſs enamour'd with 
Velaſco de Gama, carries him to the Top of an 
high Mountain, . from whence ſhe ſhows him all 
the Kingdoms of the Earth, and foretels the Fate 
of Portugal. ren Sf | | 
After 'Camovens hath given a looſe to his Fancy, 


in the laſcivious Deſcription of the Pleaſures which - 
Gama and his Crew enjoy'd in the Iſland; he takes 
..care to inform the Reader, that he ought to under- 
Rand by this Fiction, nothing but the Satisfaction 
which the virtuous Man feels, and the Glory which 


to him by the Practice of Virtue: But 


| 52 beſt Excuſe for ſuch an Invention, is, the 
Charming Style in which it is deliver d (if we be- 
lieve the Por tugue ſe) for the Beauty of the Elocu- 


| 


_  tionmakesſornetimes amends for the Falts of the 


Pet . 
©, 
2410 * 


Poets, 


I believe, that ſuch a Fiction would be thought | 
noble and proper, in all Ages, and in all Nations. 


a. 


— 


_ — — 


> 


— | 
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Poets, as the Colouring of Rubons makes ſome De. 


fects in his Figures unreguarded. 
There is another kind of Machinery continued 


throughout all the Poem, which nothing can ex- 
cuſe, in any Country whatever: tis an injudicious 
Mixture of the Heathen Gods with our Religion. 
Gama in a Storm addreſſes his Prayers to Cori, 
but tis Venus who comes to his Relief; the He- 
roes are Chiiſtians, and the Poet Heathen. The 
main Deſign which the Portugueſe are ſuppos'd to 
have (next to the promoting of their Trade) is to 
propagate Chriſtianity ; yet Jupiter, Bacchus; and 
Venus, have in their hands, all the Management of 


the Voyage. So incongruous a Machinery, caſts a 


Blemiſh upon the whole Poem; yer ſhows at the 


fame time, how prevailing are its Beauties, finc 
the Portugueſe like it with all its Fault. 


Camouens hath a great deal of true Wit, and not 


2 little Share of falſe; his Imagination hurries him 
into great Abſurditie s. 8 


I remember, chat after Velaſco 4+ Gams:hathi re- 


hated his Adventures to the King of Melinda; 


Now, ſays he, O King, judge if Ulyſſes, and Aineas, 
have travel d ſo far, and undergone ſo many Hard- 


| 3 . As if that barbarous African was acquaint- 
. wi 7 


th Homer and VN ©." 


His Poem, in my Opinion, is full of number- 
leſs Faults and Beauties, thick ſown near one ano- 


ther; and almoſt in every Page, there is what to 


laugh at, and what to be delighted with. Among 


his moſt lucky Thoughts, I muſt take notice ot 
two for the Hkeneſs which they e ee moſt 
c 1 ngpe Paſſages of Waller and 


ir Fol Den- 


* — 


Waller ſiys in his Epiſtle to Zel 
Thy matebleſs Forts will Credit bring, | + 
"ops 


[TY 


8 2 57 oth Spd 
Argonauts, es c 
of the Portugueſe ll give Credit, ee] 
Fables, in ſurpaſſing the 

Sir John Denham, in his Poem on n 
| Hays to the Thames; 


E could. I flow lite thee, and make thy Stregm, 
My great Example, as it is 'm 

Tho deep, yet clear; tho gentle, yet 107 dull; 
Strong, without Rage; without o er flowing, fall. 


Camouens addreſſes Go dis a tk 
He on; « O Nymphs, if 
_ me now with Boing tte, 
tyle flow like 3 4 
cc wh 9 clear, as your Waters, &c. 

It is not to be inferr'd ein — 4 that Waller 
and Sir John Denham have imitated Camouens; 
muſt only conclude, that Wit is of the Growth | 
of every Country. It is very unjuſt, and 'very | 

Plagiariſm What is 


common, to bur Reſem- 
blance. | | 
T4 SS. 
TOR guA TON his 8 
Ws = QUATO ge «Frm, we 


to ſay, that the only Rival he fear d in Evrape was 
Camouenr. His fear (if ſincere) was very i 


. . 
a... A Yo OO I TI 


9 
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ed; for he was as far {ſuperior to hin, as that For- | 


Zugueſe excell'd the Poets of his own Country. 
o Man in the World was ever born with. a 
greater Genius, and more d for Epick Poe- 


try. His Talents which gain d hi 9 | 


tation, were the Cauſe of his Misfortunes. 
Leproyd — Bunk 


18 


a young 


* rein cms Org 


of Taffo was his great 


(53.3. 


from his own Country, he was reduced to the 
vous Neceflity of having a Patron.  He'ſi & 
Want, Exile, and Priſen; and 2 —— more in- 


1 he was A pr ca + g” | 
— m- 


get labor The Num- 
ber of his Enemies "ectipfee for 2 long while his 
Reputation: And at laſt,” When his Merit began 
to overcome Envy, when he was ready to receive 
the Honour of Triumph in Rome, which Perrarch 
had formerly enjoyed (though with leſs Merit) 
and which'was-at that time as glorious as it is now 
9 ; he died che very Day before the-deligned 
emnity. - | 
Nothing diſcovers more plainly the high Senſe 
which ef of bis Marie, * In- 

5 8 0 eee magnificent F 
Pope, WhO m a u- 
neral, as if it were to attone for the Misfortunes 
of his Life, propoſed a Reward for the beſt Epi- 
taph which 2 d be written in his Honour. | 
were t to him, all full of the juſt 


Praiſe of Taſſo: Judges appointed to chuſe 


the Epi aps er divided in their Opinions, when 
came to them with this Inſcriptions 


. -  Torquati Taſſi ofa. 


The immediately agreed in giving the 
pate Jie! being uaded, dar de ame 


b ncomium. 
- Time; which undermines the R ration of in- 


: 0 


different Authors, hath ſtamp d the Character of Im- 


mortality upon his Works. His Poem is ſung now- 
a-daysin many Parts of Iraly, as the Poems of Homer 
were in Greere; and if the Poets, his Succeſſors, 
have rated from him, if Iraly is now ver- 

wn with pitiful Sonnets and Conceits ; ſtill the 
Taſte of the Nation form d after his Poems, re- 


4 wy 


Ge ine fall . He is admir 4 by the Rec: 


ders, though not imitated by the Writers. Thus in 


Frauce, Corneille, Rarine, Buileau, la. Fontaine, Mo- 

lere, will claim for ever the publick Admiration, in 

deſiance to a ſucc — of Writers, ho. have 

introduc'd a new-fang]'d Stile, kept PL-UP 40 d.cheriſh'd 
' themſelves, but deſpis d b Nation. 


The Fernſalem 7 is in ſome Parts an Imi- 


l tation of the Liad. The Subject of Taſſa, is nobler 


than chat of Homer; in as much as all Earope, riſing 
up in Arms for the Recovery of the Land, which is 


conſecrated by the Birth — Blood of their God, 
ſtrikes the Mind with à more awful Idea, than 
Greece fighting againſt Tray, for Helena. 

As to the Diſpoſition of ſo great 2 Work, the i im- 


Fa Mie Reader may judge if Tao is above, or under 


in what he copies from him. 
Goßredo acts methinks the Part of 


emnon, 
with as much Grandeurs: leſs Pride, and r Wit 


. Hermit Piero is is the Calcas ;: _ 17 by ds 
ſpeak-my Opinion, I find nothing very dino nor 
= * a ed 
Ido is —1 the Chriſtian Pri What 
Poon is among the Grecian Heroes. 
rage is full as boiſterous,” but his Character more a- 
miable. The Fall of Feruſalem is reſery'd to his 
Sword, as that of Troy to the Arms of Achilles. 
The Abſence of the one from the Camp, is bor- 
row d from the Inaction of the other; but, certainly 
Rinaldo employs his Leiſure more to the Satisfaction 
of the Rea 75 7 5 the Hero of Homer does. 
1 — — Ben Sy Jeraſalem, is i OO like 
riam, in e 
and Ne e r once 


to Heer, but in his being th rel Bulyark of 
the City. , | 


” ty 


* © 
7 28 
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* Certainly 


, 
| 
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« Certainly the Character of Hector is every way 
above that of Argante, and the Grandeur of Priam 
more majeſtick, and his Misfortunes more touching 
than thoſe of Aladino. I will not decide, if Ho- 
mer hath done right or wrong, in gaining upon our 
Affections towards Hecłor, and in moving our Pity 
for Priam; but ſure. it is, that jif Taſſo had not re- 
preſented Aladin and Argante 2 and unamiable, 
if he had not skilfully created an Averſion to them, 
in the Mind of the Reader, he had defeated his own 
Intention; for in that Caſe, inſtead of being con- 
cerned for the Cauſe of the Chriſtian Princes, we 
ſhould look upon them as Plunderers, united toge- 
ther to lay waſte a pak Country, and to maſ- 
facre in cold Blood, an old venerable Eaſter» Mo- 
narch,' together with his innocent Subjects. 

Taſſi bath learned from Homer, the Art of marking 
the different Shades of the fame Colour, I mean the 
different Kinds of the fame Virtue; of diſtinguiſhing 

_ theYaliant from the Valiant, and the Prudent from 


the Prudenz, &c. Thus Goffredo is ſedate and wiſe, 


Aladin anxious and cruel. The generous Valour 
of Taxcrede, ſhines in oppoſition to the brutal Im- 
petuoſity of Argante. Love in Armida is a Mix- 
ture of Coquetry and Rage, in Herminia a gentle 
© Tenderneſs. Every one of his Actors is to be 
known by ſome diſtinguiſhable Mark, as in the 
Tlizd, and every one of them acts always ſuitable ' 
to his Character, which is not always to be found 
in Homer; and in that reſpect methinks he hath 
improved the Art which Homer taught him; but an 
Art which he learned from no body. Tis that 
inchanting way of intereſting usfor his Heroes, *tis 


that inexpreſſible Addreſgin interweaving the diffe- 


rent Adventures of the Poem, in leading us from 
the Alarms of Wars to the Allurements of Love, 


d from Love to War again; in working up our 
bs N ö "CW ** 


ſelf, and claims 
Stake; when of a fi 
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+2 Concern by degree and in rifing dove himſelf 


. - 
* 
* * 4 * 
8 


from Book to Boo 
As to his 50 it 18 perſpicuous and ele; 
through all the Poem; and Then he enters nes 
Deferiptions which require Strength and Majeſty, 
it. is wonderful how the natural Efferninacy 4 
Italian I. ze ſoars up into Sublimity and Gras 
deur, and es 2 new . in his hands, 
if we except about à hundred in which he 
flattens into pitiful Conceits. look on theſe 
Exyors as 2 kind of Tribute, which his Genius con- 
n y to the alan Taſte. 
If his Boe Be challenge the unanimous Ad- 
miration of Europe, there are Faults in him which 


methinks are * every Where. The Epiſode 


1 and Sophronia in the inning of the 
ms delectivc i in all reſpe ets 

"Tie 0 oet 8 ö Magi agician, 

Iineno, w +. muddy. Sſtrick and never vio- 

lated Laws. of the Mahometan Religion, 7 55 5 
Image of the Virgin Mary into the principal # 

in order to make it oy: the Force of -his 1 

ments, the P Security of the Town, as 


. * Fat of Troy depended u 7 — 4 


ro a It one ht that 
N Sie ß Feruſ- ſalen b fil. 


peel of d 15 Theft, the r incenſed, ſentences 

them _ to death, that he might be ſure to puniſh 
6 gn in hecome on Slaughter. Mean while 
omnia, a irgin, comes before 


| = Sultan; he f ſaves her rs Is by a gene- 


ſhe, declares. that ſhe hath ftolen the 


 rous Lye 
_ Im + The Ling cholewss bat to. burt. 


Ol —— ver II r 0 ife by 
another nob Lye; be 9 het 6 


epared for her.- 
be le prepared both are tied $5044 
— arrives Clorinda from 


Perf FA 


ate fentenc 


sr) 


She, moved with Pity towards them; and 


with Scorn upon the Sorcery of Iſmeno, . 


aks and obtains their Pardon. Olindo and So- 
pbrom go from the Pile to their Church, marry, 
and are no more heard of in the Poem. 

Tas adorned chat uſeleſs Epiſode with all the 
Pomp of Poetry; he is not ſparing of Italian 
| Ry in it. He —— with — 3 oa 

ency upon the C n of Sophroni 
ſpeaks of 851 Love of Oed wich fo much W. 
he excites ſo mueh Pity from them both, that ey 
Reader cannot but believe that both are at every 
Characters in the Poem. He is amazedand angry 
afterwards to ſee them as- uſeleſs to the Affairs of 
the Chri as the Image of the Virgin Mary to 
the Infidels. All the Embelliſhments which Taſſo 
aha, 157 apo Þ jrepoRerons ar e forms 
, upon erous an erve 
but to render che Fault more conſpicuous. 
wg 2 0 , decried us de Corry of 
4 cribed as t of 

Arm, nothir 5 5 tender as her Love, nothing 
ſo animated ſo mo as her Complaints. 
The Taſte of the Enghf and of the French, tho? 
por to * Machinery grounded upon Enchant- 

muſt forgive, nay commend that of Armi- 
da, 1 it is the Source of ſo many Beauties. Be- 
ſides, ſhe is a Mahometan, and the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion allows us to believe that thoſe Infidels areunder 
the immediate Influence of the Devil. 
But indeed no body but an Irallas can bear with 
the wild exceſs, to which Ta ſſo hath carried that Ma- 
chinery. Ten Chriſtian Princes turn'd into Fiſh in 


the Ponds of Armida, and a Parrot 9 — | 
rous Songs of his own n are very . 
things in the eyes of a ſerious Reader, tho? one is 


ecedemed the Sto of e and 
* = 


tho the Parrots are ne anden un ue mimick 
now and then human Voices. | 

Still we ſhould cafily forgive ſuch poetical Extra- 

for the ſake of the Beauties hey Spank 

mingled with them. Lu the Devils (ſince they are 

admitted) have a free ſcope to N their wild — 2 


eſpecially in Italy, where the Superſtition of the * * 
People brings credit to no leſs — Tales. if 
But it is unaccountable how Men of Senſe can | 

p rove of the Chriſtian Magicians, who help Ri- f 
| 8 out of the hands of the Ma homet an Wizards. 
; It is ſingular to ſee in Taſſo Lewdneſs, Maſs, Con- 
11 feſſion, the Litanies of the Saints, and pieces of 
Witchcraft heap d together. 
ö | : What firange Fancy ! to ſend Ubaldo and his Com- 

ion ta an old holy; Conjurer, who carries them 
. into be Center of the-Earth. The two Knights 

walk thete on the Bande of a Rivulet cover d Th 
IE Stones of all kinds. From that | 
| | are-ſexziza uealvy 20-28 2ld Woman, | 1 

them ſwiftly: in a little Ship to the 

Thitherthey arrive in tho ie Ea l 
in their harids a magick Wand; they pe Buyer «1+ 
Ambaſſy; they carry Rinaldo back — them to 
the Camp of the Chriſtians, for the Army was in 
= need of him. But what was the great Exploit which 
| | muſt neceſſarily be perform d by , and by 
him only? 

Hie was deſtin'd by Proyidence, and. b 
Enchantment from the Pic of Texeriff to = 
lem, in order to cut down ſome Trees in a Foreſt 
inhabited by Elves and Hobgobblings. That Fo- 
reſt is the great Machine Taſſo. It is remar- 
kable, that in the — od Almig or- 
ders his Archangel Michael to drive 1 into Hell 
the Devils who were let looſe in the Air, railing 
Storms, and managing his Thunders againſt the 
_ Chriſtians, in 0 of the Mahometans. y rice 1 * 

rol wy 


> 
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forbids them ſtriclly to eddie any more in thoſe 
Affairs. 12 wa ON OK A into Hell imme- 
diately ; but ſoon after the Enchanter I/#ezo recalls - 
them out, they find means. to elude the Orders of 
God, and under the pretence of ſome” Jeſuitica 
Diſtinctions, they take poſſeſſion of the Foreſt ; 
wherein the Obrist bd 0 to provide the Tim- 
ber neceſſary to build a wooden Tower. 

There they aſſume innumerable Shapes to frigh- 
ten away thoſe who come to cut the Trees. There 
Tancred finds his Clorindg after her death ſhut up in 
a Pine, and bleeding. for the blow which he ſtrikes 
at the Root, "There Amid. out of a Myr- 
tle, while ſhe is ſome Miles i in the Egyptian 
Army, and og te unappriz'd of her. being i in two 
places at once, tho' the is the beſt Sorcereſs in the 

orld, . At laſt the Prayers of the Hermit, and the 
Merit of Rinaldo's Contrition after his Nv: 
break the Enchantment. _ 

Methinks it is not very forei purpole, to 
ſee how differently Lucan dach Fandel. in his Phar- 


{ef a Topick pretty much of the fame nature. 
is when Ceſar or his Troops to cut down 


ſome Trees in the ſacred Foreſt of Marſeilles, to 


have them made into warlike Inſtruments. The 
Paſſage deſerves to be ſet in its full length, as it 


s tranſlated by the late Mr. Rowe. 


Not far away, for Ages paſt had 
= wa erp ſacred . . 
7 gloomy Boughs, thick interwoven, 8 
chill 4 clarks, everlaſting Shade ; 
Thrs nor the ruſtick Gods, nor Sa yo jo 
Nor Fauns and Sylvans with the a 2 
But bath rous Prieſts ſome dreadful Poa r 
And. luſtrate every Tree with human Gore. 
If Myſteries in times of old receiv/d, 
And 0 Ancientr) Jet believ'd, 


e 
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There nor the feather'd Songfter builds ber N. 
Nor lonely Dens conceal the ſavage Be 
There no * Winds de eh | 
En Lightnings glance aloof, f | 
No wanton Breezes toſid 15. 6 danting Leaves, 4 2 
But ſbiw ring Horror in the Branches heaves. 
Black Springs, with p _ Streams, divids:the Ground, 
And bubbling, le with à ſullen ſound. 
Old — Forms miſ-ſhapen ſtand, 
Rude and ing of . 3 
With hoary 255 begrim d, each ghaſtly Head" 
Strikes thy = 12 Gazer's Soul. with dread. 
No Gods, long in common ſhapes — 
Were e er with ſuch religious Au rever d: 
But zealous * 2 in ignorance adore; _ 
And ffill the leſs they know, they fear tho ater; 
The pious Warſbippers approach not near, N 
But [bunt their Gods, and kneel with diftant oe "4 
The Prieſt hiniſelf, e or the Day, or Ni DP 
Rowling, have reach d | their full meridian Hei 
Refrains the gloomy Paths with wary Fot, 
Dreading the on of the Grove to meet; 
Who, terrible to fight, at that f bowr, 
Still treads the ground about bis dreery Bar,, . 

This VWood near noigbb ring to th encompaſs 'dTown, 
Untouch'd by former Wars remain d alone; 
And fince the Country round 5 Foy og ny Fans 
„ 
But lo! 7 der Hands, that ave 5 
Vith ſome unuſaal horror trembling ſhook ; 
With ſilent dread and rev'rence the ſurveyd 
The gloom majeſtick of the ſacred Shade : 
E dares wit = impious — 4 end fend, 

elf the de oke wy 

G 7 the | — fear to grou, 
| They eager, cau e e 4 d: . 
Deep ſunk within a uiolated Oak 
The wounding ele, and Fhus the Warrior * 


* - 


We: tet mo doubting Hand the Task decline 5 
Cut jau the Nod, and let the guilt be mine. 
_The trembling Bands unwillingly obey d; ? 


4 arious Ille Tere in the Balance laid, 
— + And Cziar's Wrath againſt the Gods was weighd. 


J confeſs that the whole Pharſalia is not to be 
compared to the Jeraſalem of Taſſo. But at leaſt that 
particular Paſſage ſhows how the true Grandeur of a 

real 1 us above the romantic; and how ſolid and 


excel thoſe Inventions, which the 
Croud calls poetical Beauties, and on which wiſe 
Men look down as Tales fit for Children. 


The Virtaeſi in Ttaly have diſputed for a 
while, and conteſt "hich of the two, Aue 
or Taſſe, deſerves the Precedency. But every where 
elſe, the chiefeſt Exception that Men of Under- 
ſtanding take to. Tafſo, is that of having too much 
of Ariofto in him. Taſſe ſeems to have been con- 
ſcious of this fault. 2 not be unſenſible 
9 1 Tales, at that time ſo much in 
9 not in Italy only, but in all Europe, were 
pa wa ent with the gravity of Epick 
\ e's In order to cover this Detect, he printed 
. e POL EI DN 
a Shadow and 


The Army of af Chriſtian Princes, ſays he, re- 

þ ge; the Karr and the Soul. Feruſalem the Fi- 
which. cannot be obtain'd 

5 , MP 7 and Difficulties. Goſfedo is the 
Mind, Tancredo, Raimondo, &Cc. are the Faculties 
.of the Mind. 'The common Soldiers make up the 
Limbs of the Body. The Devils are at once fi- 
_ .gurd, N 2 ae figurato.) Armida and 
| tions which beſiege our 
the Illuſions of the inchan- 


„ „ 


Te into which our Paſſions are apt to mit 


Such is the Key that Tao thinks fit to ngk 
his Works. He deals with himſelf, as o 
mentators have done with Homer and Virgil. "Thoſe 
Gentlemen; are like ſpeculative and dully wiſe Po- 
 liricians, who conſtrue the moſt inſignificant Ac- 
tions of great Men, into defigns of the greateſt 
depth and importance. But Taſſo was like that Am- 
baſſador, who having ſpent all the time of his Am- 
baſly in Debauchery and Riot, wrote to his Ma- 
ſter, that he was whoring and drinking for the Ser- 
vice of his Majeſty. 
_ However, the ridiculous ls Err which Taſſo 
gives with 10 much gravi Extravagancies, 
cannot impoſe upon ind: For we no more 
allow an Author to comment upon 2 than a 
Prieſt to propheſy of himſelf. 17 
If the Devils a act in Taſſo 2 i par of de- 
ſpiſable Jugglers, on the jo ng 
to Rn, is writ with ma geh, what 1 = 
ſay in the ſpirit of A N r. itſell. Nay, Proceſ- 
ſions and Litanies, and all the parts of 22 Reli- 
gion, which are accounted comical and mean in 
England, appear in a reverend awfulneſs in that 
Poem. So prevalent is the Art of Poetry, when it 
exerts itſelf in its full force, and fo peculiar to it is 
the power of raiſing what i is low, and of enlarging 
the Sphere of all things. | 
He is guilty of 151 07 the inaccurate Cuſtom 
of calling the evil Spirits the Names of Pluto, 
Alecto; and of minglin 270 oth Pagan Ideas with 
| Chrifies MYBO: is ſtrange that none of the 
| ern Poets are free from that Fault. It ſeems _ 
that our Devils, and our Chriſtian Hell, have fome- 
in them low and mean, and muſt be _— 
the el of the Pagans, which owes i gf or 
9 Certain it is, that the the 
Go pel. 


_:..: (63) 

Sioſpel is not fo fitted for Poetry, as that of Homer 

and Virgil. The Name of 'T3{phone ſounds better 
than that of Bee/zebub ; but with all that, it is as 


| q | prepoſterous in a Poet to bring Michael and Alecto 
as Be. together, as in ſome Italian and Flemiſh Painters 
do have repreſented the Virgin Mary with a Cha- 


peletof Beads hanging at her Girdle ; to haveplac'd 

me Swiſs Guards at the Door of the Apartment 

of Pharaoh; and to have mix'd Cannons and Ca- 

ior py with the ancient Arrows in the Battle of 
Ka. 


Don Alonzo d Ereilla y Cuniga. 


T the end of the ſixteenth Century, Spain pro- 
duc'd an Epick Poem, famous for ſome pecu- 
' liar Beauties that ſhine in it, as well as for the ſm- 
gulariry of its Subject; but ſtill more illuſtrious by 

Character of the Author. | 

Alonzo of Ereilla y Cuniga, Gentleman of the 
Bed-Chamber to the Emperor Maximilian, was 

| bred up in the Houſe of Philip the Second, and 
fought under his Orders, at the Battle of Sz. Quin 

© tin, where the French were utterly defeated. _ 

Philip, after ſuch a Succeſs, being leſs deſirous 
to augment his Glory abroad, than to ſertle his Af- 
fairs at home, went back to Spain. The young A- 
lonzo of Ereilla, led by an inſatiable avidity of true 
Learning, I mean, of — Men, and of ſeeing 
the World ; travel'd through all France, ſaw Italy, 
Germany, and ſtay d a long while in England. Whilſt 
he was in London, he heard ſome Provinces of Pe- 
ru, and Chily, had taken Arms againſt the Spa- 
- #iards, their Conquerors; which Struggle for their 
Liberty, is, by the by, ſtil'd Rebellion by the Spa- 

"iſh Authors. His thirſt of Glory, and his eager 
deſire of ſeeing, and doing new and ſingular hinge 

\ ; 2 ; | Car ry R 
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, d him, without heſitation or into 
car's im, wi He wen to Chi, at the- cad of 
few Troops, and he ſtayd in theſe parts all the 
time of the War. 
4 Near the Borders of Chily, towards the South, 
lies a ſmall mountainous call d Arauc ana, 
inhabited by a Race of Men, onger, and more 


ſierce, than all the Nations of that new World. 


They fought for their Liberty longer than the other 
Americans, and were the laſt who were ſubdu d. 
Alonzo waged againſt them a toilſome and e 
rous War, —— inexpreſſible Hardſhips, faw 
and atchiev'd the moſt ſurprizing Deeds, the Prize 
whereof was only the honour of reducing - ſome 
Rocks and barren Countries, in another Hemi- 
- ſphere, to the Crown of Spain. 
Allonxo, in the courſe of that War, conceiy'd / 
the Idea to immortalize his Enemies and himſelf; 
he was at once the Co „ and the Poet. He 
made uſe of the inte of che War to ſing it; 
- and as he wanted Paper, he wrote the firſt part of 
his Poem upon little pieces of Leather, which af- 
terwards he had much ado to ſet right, and to bring 
- together. The Poem is called the Araucana, from 
— — 
| on a 3 geograp phical Account of Chily, 
. . ption of the Manners and Cu- 
a — People *-Such a begioging, which would 
be — — tolerable in any OI 
__nece 5 not unpleaſant, in a W 
the Scene lies under the other Tropick, and where 
the Heroes he writes of, are harbarous Americans, 
- who muſt have been for ever unknown, if he had 
not conquer d and celebrated them. 
s che Subject was quite new, ſo rl 
to new Thoughts. There is one which I preſent 
to che Readers, both as an Example of d Py 


| * " . 9 * | ; 
4 | ( 6 6 5 2 

dad as x Sparkof the Fire which animated ſome- 
a times "the 7 


thor. 
& The Araucani, ſays he, were ſurpriʒ d at feſt; 
ce to ſee Creatures like Men, with Fire in their 
4 Hands, and dreadful Monſters fi under 
c them. They thought they were the immortal 
Gods, deſcending from above, with Thunder 


* Reluſtance; but afterwards being more ac 
« ted with their Conquerors, they ſaw their — 
cc and judg d they were Men: then on a ſudden, 
< aſhatn'dof being oppreſs d by their Fellow-Mor- 
cc rals, they ſwore their Shame, to waſh off their 
& Error with the of the Deceivers and to 
& execute a Vengeance exemplary, dreadful, and 
cc irrevocable.” 
It will be uſeful perhaps, to take notice of a Paſ- 
in the ſecond Book, which bears a Reſem- 


oon Worth, and at 


e tothe o—_—_ of — and which be- 
ing handled tly, deſerves to be 8 
denten to the ile — of impartial R 
that they may judge between Homer and Alonzo in 
chat . e firſt Action of the Araucana 
4 arrel which happen d between all the barba- 
l iefs, as in Homer between Achilles and Aga- 
— The — was not about a Woman, 


— about the R 22 ef comm e Army. 
1 ery one of thoſe” favage Warriors aſſumes an un- 
| noe Bene — — Conſciouſneſs of his 


| the Diſpute grew ſo high, 
q that they were —＋ fight one another, 
4 when one of the Caſiques call'd Colptolo,'as old as 
1 Neſtor, and leſs ara” than rhe Gros 


cian, made the following 


5 'x & E- Cafiques, yeilluſtrious — of our — 


_ '® try, the vain Deſire of Empire does not move 
| c me to ſpeak to you. Ido not complain that you 


1 11 
222 2 


4 and Deſtruction. They ſubmitted, though ee | 


c all contend e robligs 
Nil OL 08 AI OOO I | | 


(ay 


0 | haps is due aer 
« Decline. | Tis my Love to you, tis the Duty 


c that I owe to my Country, which forces me to 


cc intreat you to attend to my feeble Voice. Alas! 
4 How can we be ſo aſluming; as to pretend to 


« any Grandeur whatever, and to claim honourable 


4 Tiles; de, Who have been Subjects, nay, mi- 


& ſerable Slaves, to the Spasiardte. Your Anger, 


<« againſt our Tyrants; why do you turn againſt 
« your Breaſts thoſe Arms which might exermi- 

r — oat one and reyenge our World ? 
« Abt if Death be your Deſire, ſeek a Death that 
< is honourable! Shake off the ſhameful Yoke 
cc with, one Hand, aſſault the Spaniards with the 
cc other; and ſhed not in an unprofitableQuarrel, 
<. thoſe laſt Drops of Blood of this State, which 
& the Gods have left in it for its Revenge. I am 
4 not diſpleas d, I conſeſs, to ſee the undaunted 


— — Swords 


ce —— — tade — 


4 old Age. —— 3 


« dies before his Countrymen are unfortunate, and 


cc unfortunate by their own. Fault. [Attend then 


c to what I dare "6 hy nes bur Welfare. Your 
& iluſtrious by n by your 
Birth, by your Power and Riches; your are 


; you are all equally 


i noble in an” Degree, all worth to com- 
“ mand, and able to ſubdue our World. Thoſe 


= heavenly: Gifts are the | project Subjſt of your ? 


great Conteſts, you want a Chief, and 


of you is equal to that noble Charge; han nee 


c there 


A. ee you riſe to — 4 


„ Þ (9) 


- & there is no — between your Courages; 
| c let theStrength Body decide what the Equa- 
1 Kyu me 2 keep undecided for 
| ever, 


8 Then timed Manpropatek Gann) fit for 
a barbarous Nation, and conſequently v — — 
1 It was to carry a ponderous Beam, and hewho could | 
b. ſuſtain theWeig ight longeſt, was to be the Chief. 
3 No ſince the beſt Way of im roving Our Taſte, 
is that of comparing together gs of the ſame 
nature, let us bring in the Diſcourſe of Neſtor, in 
| 98 to this of Colocolo; and laying aſide that 
| orſhip, which our Minds juſtly þ ary ren ir pay to 
| the great Name of Homer, let the 
F deren Speeches in the Bullnee of Equity and 
Reaſon: N * 
As ſoon as Achilles, warn d and inſpir d by M- 
ner va, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, has cal d Aga- 
memnon Drunkard, D and Stag, the wiſe: Neſtor 


© "uv ' to calm the Minds of thoſe: Heroes; 
\ 10 among other wich I wave, to come 
* ern Dias Compariſon) thus he ſaid : 


<Y a Satisfaction will it be to the Trojans, when 
hear of your Diſſenſions! Young Men, you 
HB — my Years, and ſubtnit to my ifs 
(i * dom, I have liv'd- in my Youth with Heroes, by 
\ « far ſu 1 5 0, my Eyes will never ſee 
6 Ceneus, the divine Theſes,” &c. I went to war 
« wich them, and th „I ſwayd their 
ef ven 


| & by my ce; they liſten'd 
6 Neſtor. If in _ early Years 
c they deem'd me fo wiſe; you, arriors, 


rr * ile, Atrides, 
« do nov ſeize on the Slave of deb | 


Advice. 


nz . ———— — —— 
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C3 
« Kings, &c. Thus ſpoke-the wiſe Neſtor, and 
ba Spb prov'd entirely ineffectual, for Agamem- 
von commended his | 


Readers conſider on one Part, 4 En- 

ems by which the barbarous Colocolo ingra- 
tiates . — into the Favour of the Caſiques, the 
2 eſty with which he checks their Animo- 


ity, the — with which he ſoftens their 


how the Love of Zof Glory calves 
— the ve — 
his h, in what a p 


their alour, when he r 


Art, he gives Superiority to none, and is at the 


ſame time an inoffenſive Cenſor, and a noble Pa- 


ahne o that all ſubmit to his Reaſon, and com- 
with bis Advice, confeſſing the Force of his 


ce,” not by eropty Cormendations, but , 


_— 
£1 


by x ſudden Obectence- 

On che other fide, one way judge, if Neſtor is. 
— — ſo much of his iſdom, if it is 
a good way to reconcile the attention of the 


FSrtel Princes, telling them that they are by far 
inferior to their Danner 


von, that Achilles is the mo f the pre- 


ſent Chiefs, ought to be very acceptable to Aga-' 


Greek b "he offen — Superio aſcrib&totheir 


lors, with "the engaging Praiſes beſtow'd- 


; U 


| 


— — 


> 
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it there is any Aſſembly who would bear, wich- 


out Reſentment, a Speaker talking to them with 

Contempt, and ' vilifying them, 12 extolling, at 
their expence, their Predeceſſors; let then Homer 
be 5 to Alonzo. in that Particular. 

It is true, that if Alonzo is above Homer in this 
Point, heis inall the reſt inferior to the meaneſt of 
the Poets. It is wonderful, how he falls ſo low 
from ſo high a Flight. There is undoubtedly 'a 
eat deal of Fire in his Battles, but no Deſign, no 


Invention, no Variety in the Deſcriptions, no Uni- 
q in the whole Frame; the Poem is more wild, 


an the Nations who are the Subject of it. In the 


latter End of the Work, Alonzo, who is one of 


the chief Actors in the Poem, makes a long and 
tedious March with ſome Soldiers by Night ; and, 


to divert the time, he raifes a Diſpute between them 
about Virgil, and chiefly on the Epiſode of Dido. 
\ Alonzo takes his Opportunity, in the Converſation 


of relating the Hiſtory of Dido, as it is reported 
by ſome antient 33 and in order to give the 
Lye to Virgil, and to reſtore Dido to her former 


Glory, he ſpends two long Canto's in deſcanting 


upon her. Ne 

One of the greateſt Exceptions beſides, which 
may be taken againſt it, is, that the Book conſiſts 
of thirty-ſix long Canto s. The Reader will think 
it probable, that a Man who does not know how 
to ſtop; is not qualified to run ſuch a Career. 
So many Defects have not deterred" the cele- 
brated Michel Cervantes from writing, that the 
Araycana may cope with the beft Authors of 


4 The udgment of Cervantes was miſled in that 
Point, by an overweaning Inclination toward his 
Countrymen. The true Love of our Country is 
to do good to it, to contribute to its Liberty, as 
far as it lies in our Powe bers CO 
19 3 
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for the Superiority of aur: Authors, to boaſt of q 
having among us better Poets than our Neighbours, | 
is rather Self-love than Patriotiſm. m. 

ar a 5 A of \ WF OO 3 


Men the lf in Eorope who wotean 
| Epick Poem; for I wave all thoſe whoſe At- * 
tempts have been unſucceſsful, my deen being ; 


not to deſcant on the many who have 
for the Prize, but to ſpeak. only of the very few 
who have gained it in their reſpective Countries. 


* he was travelling through Lraly in his 


Louth, ſaw at Florence a Comedy called Adamo, | 
writ by one Andreino a Player, and dedicated to 
) of France. The Subj | 
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16 le took from that ridiculous Trifle the firſt Hint 
of the nobleſt Work which human Imagination 
hath ever attempted, and which he executed more 
than twenty Years after.' OI 

0 In like manner, Pyrbagoras o d the Invention of 
WG | Muſick to the Noiſe of the Hammer of a Black- 

; 9 days Sir Iſaac Newton 


throughout all Europe, both Catholicks and Prote- 

| ſtants, are wont to ridicule in Converſation thoſe = 
conſecrated Hiſtories ; nay, if thoſe who have the 
higheſt Reſpect for the Myſteries of the Chriſtian 
Religion, and who are ſtruck with Awe at ſome 
Parts of it, yet cannot forbear now and then making 
free with the Devil, the Serpent, the Frailty of our 
firſt Parents, the Rib which Adam was robb'd of, 
and the like; it ſeems a very hard Task for a 


Poet to endeavour to remove thoſe of 
1 Ridicule, to reconcile together what is divine, and 

; | what looks abſurd, and to command a! that 
1 the ſacred Writers could hardly obtain our 
* gl 90 F 4 YI ve 225 vs 1 


with a ſuperior Strength of 7 * and wichan 
Imagination 7 [ wes of Beauties not dreamt of 
before him. Meanneis (if there is any) of ſome 
Parts of the Subject is Jol in the Immenſity of 
the Peetical Invention. There is ſomething above 
the reach of human — have attempted the 


Creation without Bombaſt; to have deſcrib d the 


of a Woman without Flat- 
robability and Reaſon amidſt 
another 


World, and as far remote from the Limirs of our 
mand „ in ſhort, to 
force the Reader to fay; © If God, if the Angels, 
S Tus 0 AOIIEE: 
& as they do in Milton. 

I Rare ofren adm d how burren the Subject 
Pear, and how fruitful it grows under his 

ears and how , i grows fen he lands. 
er 


ever be e dares to deſcribe God, a 


| — Tel, e 52 5 
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Vn his Vengeance jarring with his Mercy 


Poetry. 


| unaccountable. 


% 
te . 
Far 
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» nor his 
Predeterminations t to the Liberty of 
Mari. Theſe are the Pictures which lift up indeed 
the Soul of the Reader. Milton in that point, as 
well as in . others, is as far above the ancient 


deſcends from thoſe Win to the natural 
Deſcription of human Things. It is obſervable, 
that in all other Poems, Love is repreſented as a 
Vice; in Milton only tis a Virtue. The Pictures 
he draws of it, are naked as the Perſons he ſſ 


of, and as venerable. He removes with a chaſte 


Hand the Veil which covers every where elſe the 


Enjop ments of that Paſſion. is Soſtneſs, 
eſs, and Warmth without Laſciviouſneſs; 


the Poet tranſports himſelf and us into that State of 


innocent Happineſs in which Adam and Eve con- 


tinued for a ſhort time: He ſoars not above hu- 


man, but above corrupt Nature; and as there is 
no Inſtance of ſuch Love, there is none of ſuch 


How then it came to paſs that the Paradiſe 
Loſt had been ſo long neglected, (nay almoſt un- 


known) in England, (till the Lord Sommers, in 


ſome meaſure taught Mankind to admire it,) is a 
thing which I cannot reconcile, neither with the 


| Temper, nor with the Genius of the Exglifh Na- 


The Duke of Buckingham, in his Art of Poetry, 
ives the Preference to Spencer. It is reported in 
e Life of the Lord Rocheſter, that he had no no- 
tion of a better Poet than Coe. 
Mr. Drydens Judgment on Milton is ſtill more 
He hath beſtow'd ſome Verſes 
. W 1 upon 
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upon him, in which be puts him u a bra with 
nay above Virgil and Homer; OM . 


} 


_To make 4 third, ſbe jo & the former 


"The fame Mr. Dryden in tis Piet bug fs 
[Tranſlation of the Aneid, ranks Milton with Chapel- 
Lain and Le Moine, the moſt im ent Poets who 
ever ſcribbled. Ho he could extol him fo much 

1 Rid” = | Gels 1 70 low in T Proſe, 
is a W being a oreigner, cannot 
underſtand. 

In ſhort one would be apt to think that Milron 
had not obtained his true Reputation, till Mr. Adai- 
Jon, the. beſt Critick as well as the beſt Writer of 

pointed out the moſt hidden Beauties of 


| the e Parade Taff, and ſettled for ever its Reputs- 


5 Nn Task, to take notice 
of the many Beauties of Milton, Which L call uni- 
verſal: Bur tis a tickliſh Undertaking to point 
out, what would be reputed a Fault in any other 
Country. 

I am very far from thinking, that one Nation 
ought. to judge of its Productions by the Standard 


of another; nor do I preſume, that the French (for 


Examgle who have 1 Poets, haye any right 


rh on Epick P 
E Ba: I fon e Exgliſb 7 5 —. who are ac- 
the French will not be 


to have ſome notion — the Taſte of that 


= And I hope they are too juſt either to 
mit to it, or 2 it, wy upon the ſcore'of 


5 how to them. 

CNW Nation attend 2 little ne than 
the do, to the Taſte and the Manners of their re- 
ſyottive Neighbours ; perhaps a general good Tafte 


— 
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A 


an Intercourſe of 


for a Rule, that an Author hi 


dDuates upon his own Blindneſs; in another he com- 


' bys) 


might diffuſe itſelf through all Europe from ſuch 
Learning, and from that uſeful 
Exchange of Obſervations. The Engliſh Stage, 


for example, migbt be clear d of mangled Car- 
Caſſes, and the Style of their tragick Authors; 
come down from their forced Metaphorical Bom- 


baſt to a nearer Imitation of Nature. The French 
would learn from the Exgliſb to animate their Tra 
gedies with more Action, and would contract now 


and then their long Speeches into ſhorter and 


warmer Sentiments. | | 
The Spaniards would introduce in their Plays 
more Pictures of human Life, more Characters 
and Manners, and not puzzle themſelves always in 
the Entanglements of confus d Adventures, more 
romantick than natural. The Italian, in point of 
Tragedy, would catch the Flame from the Eugliſb, 
and all the reſt from the French. In point of Co- 
medy, they would learn from Mr. Congreve, and 


ſome other Authors, to prefer Wit and Humour 
to Buffooner . $4x\ £1 

Io proceed in that View, TIl venture to fay, 
that none of the French Criticks could like the Ex- 


curſions which Milton makes ſometimes be 
the ſtrict Limits of his —— They lay 

elf o never to 
appear in his Poem; and his own ts, his 
on Sentiments, muſt be ſpoken by the Actors he 


introduces. Many judicious Men in England com- 


with that Opinion; and Mr. Adadiſon favours it. 
beg leave, in chis place, to hazard a Reflection 
of my own, which 1 ſubmit to the Reader's Judg- 


[ton breaks the Thread of his Narration in 
two Manners. The firſt conſiſts of two or three 
kinds of Prologues, which he premiſes at the Be- 
girming of ſome Books. In one Place, he expa- 


* 
- 
= 


Pares 


=: 
—_— en it She, 4 


and to the common cks of War, which were 
thought before him — — fit for Epick 
Poetry; and he adds, that hens to ſoar as high 
as all his Predeceſſors, unleſs the cold Climate of 
England damps bis Wings. IK 
His other way of interrupting his Narration, 5 i 
by ſome —— which he interſperſes nor, 
and then upon ſome great Incident, or ſome in- 
tereſting Circumſtance. Of that kind is his 1 
breſſion on Love in the fourth Book; 


. . Whatever H pocrites eaberely talk: i! | 
, Defaming as 4 — wh declares | | 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all; 
Our Maker bids increaſe, who bids abſtuin, 
But our Deſtroyer, Rs ns JT? | 
| Hail wedded Lowe, ce. 


[As 0 the rl. of theſes wo Heads, I cannot bu 
own that an Author is generally un adde bis Sub. | 
pardonable Self-love, ken he his Sub- . 
ject 2 But that hu- 
man Frailty is to be forgiven in Milton; nay, I am 

'd with it. He the Curioſity it raiſes 
in me about his Perſon; when I admire the Au- 
thor, I deſire to know: ſomething of the Man: 
and he whom all Readers would be to know, 
is allow'd to ſpeak of himſelf. But however, 

RI 
inferior Order, and is_ only iw be Juſiied by 


Succeſs. 
| As to the ſecond Point, 1 am & far from look- 
ing on chat Liberty as a Fault; that I think it to 
be a great Beauty. For if Morality is the Aim of 
Poetry, I do not apprehend why the Poet ſhould || 
be forbidden to interſperſe his | Deſcriptions with | 
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Won 5 
- Criticks for his comparing 4jex to an Afs, pelted 


. Co Eo... | 
he ſcatters them with a ſparing: Hand, and in 
per Places, either — 9 


utter _— or when their Character 
does not permit to ſpeak in the behalf of 


Virtue. © . 
ge, that Homer is commended by the 


away with Stones by ſome Children; Ulyſſes to a 
Pudding; the Council-board of Priam to Graſs- 
hoppers: Tis ſtrange, I fay, that they defend ſo 
clamorouſly thoſe Similies, tho ever ſo foreign 
to the Purpoſe, and will not allow the natural 
Reflections, the noble Digreſſions of Milton, tho 
ever ſo cloſely link d to the Subject. 

I will not dwell upon ſome ſmall Errors of Mil- 
ton, Which are obvious to every Reader; I mean 
ſome few Contradictions, and thoſe 2 Glances 
at the Heathen Mythology; which Fault, by the 
by, is ſo much the more inexcuſable in him, by 
his having premis d in his firſt Book, that thoſe Di- 


| vinities-were but Devils worſhipp'd under different 


Names, which ought to have been a ſufficient 
Caution to him not to ſpeak of the Rape of Pro- 


ſerpiue, of the Wedding of Juno and Jupiter, &c. 


as Matters of Fact. 

I lay aſide likewiſe his prepoſterous and aukward 
Jeſts, his Puns, his too familiar Expreſſions, ſo in- 
conſiſtent with the Elevation of his Genius, and 
of his Subject. | 
- To come to more eſſential Points, and more 
liable to be debated : I dare: affirm, that the Con- 
trivance of the Pandemonium would have been en- 
tirely diſapprov d of by Criticks like Boileau, Ra- 
cine, &c. 1 3 1 % 

That Seat built for the Parliament of the Devils, 


ſeems very prepoſterous; ſince Satan hath fum-. 


mond them all together, and harangu d them juſt 
before in an ample Field. The Council was 
7. * | neceſlaryz . 


| neceſſary; but where it was to be held; S yery 
his Pandemonium in Doric Order, with Freeze 
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indifferent. The Poet ſcems'to delight in 
Cornice, and a Roof of Gold. Such a Contri- 


vance favours more of the wild Fancy of our Fa- 


ther Le Moine, than of the ſerious Spirit of Milton. 
But when afterwards the Devils turn Dwarfs to 
fill their Places in the Houſe, as if it was impracti - 


cable to build a Room large enough to contain 


them in their natural Size; it is an idle Story, which 


would match the moſt extravagant Tales. And to 


crown all, Satan and the chief Lords 
their own monſtrous Forms, while the Rabble 

the Devils ſhrink into Pigmies, heightens the Ri- 
dicule of the whole Contrivance to an inexpreſſible 
degree. Methinks the true Criterion for diſcern- 
ing what is really ridiculous in an Epick Poem, is, 
ro examine if the ſame thing would not fit. exattly 


the Mock-Heroick. Then I dare ſay that nothing 


is ſo adapted to that ludicrous way of Writing, as 
the Metamorphoſis of the Devils into Dwarfs.  - 
The Fiction of Death and Sin ſeems to have 


in it ſome great Beauties and many groſs Defects. 


In order to canvaſs this matter with order, we 
muſt firſt lay down, that ſuh ings, as 
Death, Sin, Chaos, are intolerable when they are 
not allegorical: * For Fiction is ing but I ruth 
in diſguiſe. It muſt be too, that an Alle- 
gory muſt be ſhort, decent, and noble. For 
an Allegory carried too far or too low, is like 
a bea Woman who wears always a Mask. 


An ry is a long Metaphor; and to ſpeak too 


long in hors, muſt be tireſome, becauſe un- 
natural. This being premis d, I muſt ſay, chat in 


eral thoſe ran eee, . inary are 
— agreeable to the Nature of Miltons Poem, 


than to any other; becauſe he hath but two natural 
Perſons for his Actore, I mean Adam and Eve. 


Er 


A 
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ay of the Action lies in imaginary Worlds, 


of Foun ? admit of imaginary Bei 
e out of the Head 
"Wag 2 l egory of Pride, which is look d 
Rur! as the firſt Offence committed againſt God. 
1 Chas if Satan, getting his Daugtiter with 
is an Invention to be approv'd of. I am 


2 that Fiction is but a mere Quibble; for if 


Sin was of a maſculine Gender in Engliſb, as it is 
in all the other Languages, that whole Affair drops, 
and the Fiction vaniſhes away. But ſuppoſe we 


are not ſo nice, and we allow Satan to be in love 


with Sin, becauſe this Word is made feminine in 


— Engliſh (as Death paſſes alſo for maſculine) what 


a horrid and loathſome Idea does Milton preſent to 
. the Mind, in this Fiction? Sin brings forth Death; 


this Monſter -inflam'd with Luſt and R "hes 


with his Mother, as ſhe had done with her ather. 

From that new Commerce, ſprings a Swarm of 

toy Which creep in and out of their Mother's 

omb, and gnaw ** tear the Bowels they are 
born from. 

3 ſuch a Picture be eyer ſo beautifully drawn, 


let the be ever ſo obvious, and ſo clear, 
. till it will be intolerable, on the account of its 
33 That Complication of Horrors, that 


re of Inceſt, that Heap of Monſters, chat 
Loathſomeneſs ſo far fetch'd, cannot but ſhock a 
Reader of delicate Taſte, 
2 1 rac is oY, intolerable, there are Parts i Fi 
on, W bearing no Allegory at 
pou no manner of Excuſe. There is ig | 
in the Communication between Death. and Sin, 


is diſtaſteful without any purpoſe; or if any Alle- | 


ry lies under it, the filthy Abomination of the 
is certainly more obvious than the 
with Almiration, Sin, the Por#feſs of iel, 
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again: chat is reall yieauriful, becauſe i true: 
ut what fignifies Slow and Death qua to- 


gether, ing at one another, and 8 io t? 
TE Pian of Chaos, Night, and "Di — is 
aches r Pike than an Allegory; an 1 
I know, deſerves to be approv d, B it 
the Reader with Awe, not with Horror. . 
I know the Bridge built by Death and Sin, would 
| be diſlik d in France. The nice Criticks of that 
Country would urge that Fiction, that it 
ſeems too common, and that it is uſeleſs; for Mens 


Souls want no paved Way, to be thrown into Hell, 
by ages 8 from the 


„K.. the Paradiſe of Ne 
dle Res 25 'd by the Re ay Rs 8 


waiting » with, his Keys at the Wicket of e 
urely the moſt paſſionate Admirers of Milton, 
-could not vindicate thoſe low comical 
tions, which belong by right to Aria. 
. Now the ſublimeſt of all the Fidti cis 
to examine it. I mean the War in Heaven. The 
Earl of Roſcommon, and Mr. Addiſon (whoſe Judg- 
ment ſeems either to guide, or to juſtify the Opi- 
nion of his Countrymen) admire chiefly that Part 
of the Poem. They beſtow all the Skill of their 
Criticiſm, and the Str MY their Eloquence, to 
ſet off that favourite may „that 
the very Things they Linked, 2 not be tolere- 
haps fe b hs, Free Criticks. The Reader will per- 
th pleaſure, in what conſiſts ſe ſtrange 4 
; 1 what may be the ground of it. 
Fut, they would aft, chat a War in Heaven 


Thing, which lies out of the "A 
NN Les ens bb Contracted fp two 


or © Pages, rather than lengrhen'd' out into 
. two Books; becauſe we are naturally impatient of 
removing from us ua che Od N which are not adap- 

ed to our Setiſes. 1 According 


ooh 


tn) 


According to that Rule, would Wai 
that tis an idle Task to give 2 Reader the full 
Character of the Leaders 81 that War, and to de- 
ſcribe Raphael, Michael Ahdiel, Moloch, and Ni 


1 * roth; as Homer paints Ajax, Diomede, — Hector. 


For what avails it to draw at length the Picture 


i of. theſe Beings, ſo utterly. Strangers to the Reader, 


that he cannot be. affected any way towards them; 


0 x the lame Reaſon, the lo ong 8 of theſe 
O 


Warriors, either re the Battle, or in 
the middle of the Action, their mutual Inſults, ſeem 
udicious Imitation of Homer. 
T an. aforeſaid Criticks would not bear with the 
"Angels lucking up the Mountains, with their Woods, 
. their * 9 — and their Rocks, and them 
on the Heads of their Enemies. Such a. Contri- 
vance (then would ſay) is the, more puerile, the 
more it aims at Greatneſs. Angels arm'd. with 
runes in Heaven, reſemble too. much the Dip- 
es in Rabelais, who wore. an Armour of. ; I 
lazd Stone fix Foot thick. 
.. The Artillery ſcems of the ſame kind, yet. more 
CHEE „ 
o what purpoſe. are thele Engines broug tin? 
- lince — — wound the Enemies, but only re- 
moye them from their places, and make them tum- 
ble down. Indeed (if the Expreſſion max he for- 
given) tis to play at Nine: pins. And the very ching 
which is ſo dre y great on Earth, be Wy 
..xy low and ridiculous in Heaven. 
I cannot, omit here, the vilble Contradiction 
E s in that Epiſode. God ſends his faith- 
ht, o cat nn and to Ear. * 
| Reves 65 (lays he, to Ms and Gab 


2 TTT of haves. arcs 
i: Purſuing, drive. 48 out from. Gad and a” 
jap Beef e e, the Gulph, by 


M 


"Homer and Virgil took à contraty 
ends With the Death of Hector, the Eueid with that 


endervour in this 
Vantage, 


a. 
t 32 . 
Ta. ern ; 
Þery Chaos to receive Pall. 


blos does it core to paſs, afer fab ze 
Order, that the Battle h doubtful ? 
did God the Father command Gabriel od 


to do What he executes afterwards by his Son 
if theſe 


Oe i 19 the Rene to 1 
rvations are n 
are carried too Sage boy in caſe thele Lend 
1250 1 . "in 26s, — 

ere are to atone 
885 all his Defects. 


F niult beg leave w conclude this Article on . 


* with two Obſer vation. 
His Hero (I mean Adam, his firſt Perſonags) is 


una That demonſtrates againſt all the Cri- 
ticks, ut 2 very good Poem may end unfortu- 
rey in Hight of al their 6d Rules. Se- 


72 The Paraiſe Loft ends 


and Taſſo have been careful of not ſtop ing ſhort 
id abruptiy. The one does not à 
ad Eve, till they are driven out of Eden. 
Sthet does not conclude; before Feruſalem is talen. 
Way; the I 


"of Tru. The Tribe of Commentatots have pn 
that enacted a Law, That a Houſe o 
"'Ehiſhed, becauſt Homer and Virgil di 


not compleat 


. 11 but if Homer had tulten Troy, and Ny 


Nr to Brent; the Oriricks would hahe 
down = Rule juſt the contrary. © 25 
Was I ſway d * the common Aﬀectation of 


commending our native Coohtty"abreid; I would | 
mg Progen +: " 


lone of our Eyich Poems; but I muſt 
| 5 ; frankly 


The 
Threzdof che Fable f pun out to the laſt. Aron 


on Adam 


never o be 


= — , —_—__ _ 
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_ frankly own, more than which T have 
read, there is 


ap xt way. „ inſtead of 
away an unavail iticiſm u ſome 
Poem, I am reduced 3 uire 
have not a good one; for it ſeems a little 


ceeded fo well in all the other Parts of Poetry, falls 
fo ſhort of herſelf in that particular. 

I have heard the French Tongue arraigned * 
Epgland of Inſufficiency, as being neither ſtrong nor 
lofry enough to reach the Sublimity of Epict Poetry. 

* am apt to think, that every Language has its 

Genius, flowing chiefly from the 


rr 
Nature. 


On the one ſide, more or leſs Liberty in the Go- 
vernment, and — 2 more or leſs free 
Converſation between t two Sexes, the Influence 


ez, and whaſe Style is become — } ac 


dard; all theſe Means have great ſhare in determi- 
ning the Nature of a Language, in making it exten- 


| five or ftinted, ſtrong or weak, ſublime or low. 


On the other fide, the Roughneſs of too many 
Conſonants, the Softneſs of predominant Vowels, 


the Length or the Sborwpeſz of the Words more 


or leſs Articles, and the like, give a ſtrong biaſs 
to an Idiom, and render it <A or leſs ſuſceptible 
of ſome particular Ways of Writing. 

Thus if we conſider the ſoftneſs and effeminacy 


ch the hum d Bowels eciaſiuliee 


the 'Izahtian Ton and the idleneſs in which the 


 Kaliens ſpend all their Life, buſy only in the pur- 
_ Gait of thoſe Arts which ſoften the Mind; we muſt 
not wonder if that Language paſſes (wit were) for 


the Lan of Love. 
The de dom of Society in France, and the turn 


. of the which, n 
„ ee has hey — 


ge, chat a Nation who boaſts of having ſuc- 


1 TIE - 
former oughne of the Exgliſb ugliſb Language, now- 
| ws pos into ſtrength and energy, its copiouſneſs, 


bal 1 
poluloh;ars: the more e ous,” qualify exceeds! 


verſatiom The: 


— — many inverſions, fit it for more 
EW Pe ' Beſides, the force of that 


in publick; and by the Liberty of Conſcience, 


| which makes them more converſant in the Scrip- 
ture, and hath rendered the L of the Pro- 


phets ſo familiar to them, that their Poetry ſavours 


very much of that Eaſter» out- of. the- way — 4 


N 3 nay, fxxty or eighty Years ago, all the d 
arliament were cramm'd with Expreſſions ta- 


ket from the Jeuiſb Writings. But ſuch predomi- 


nant Qualifications of a Language, do not im 
an excluſion of any other A de in it. 


Performances have been made in Italian. Some 


Engliſh Poets have written gracefully upon Love, 
and it is not impoſſible for the French to have = 
Epick Poem. 


The French Tongue has ſtrength Anmel 9. | 


nough in Cor 
it ſoars up 1 


eg Tr ragedies. Nay, now and then 
Plays, — Putt Meaſure 


of Sublime. Far from . — Force or Grandeur, 
it labours under a contrary Defect: And this is a 
Secret which I unfold willingly. We can 


expreſs common things with felicity in our Heroi 


. — 4 The Genius of the Nation, and conſe- 
quentiy the Turn of the 


us to come down to the D Linn of che Trays 


20S Horſe, of the Wheels of a Chariot, &. 

„ but not 
| ficularities be- 
—— to it. Task is avoided by all our 
8kilful 'W riters, Rs LEY Der- 


commend Sage) Life in 
„ with „the little 


A In ſhort 


Rane ſuch 


age, does not allow 


Icdiom — hren'd by the nature of * 5 
the Government, which allows the Exgliſb to ſpealt | 


* 


4 3 
N 
x ; 
N | 


— 5 * 
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-- 
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* 
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; ſuch is our 


= * 1 


number of which we dare neither call by. 


in his —— — Mr. Pope, 


Tranſlation of Homer, may, without any 
wound 2 Hero, where the Bone and the 


meet, or pierce him through the 
Ar. He may ſay after his Origin: . 


=The Dart——pierced 4 vital part, 


| 5 FI in his Face it entered, and betwixt © 
he Noſe, and the Eye-ball, the proud Lician fd. 


bd Crash all his Faws, and cleft the Tongue within, 


Vll the bright Point lool d out beneath the Chin,” 


bin dee in French would be 1 
3 — of Natur * wide and o- 
pen for agliſb to range through at pleaſure, 
_ Whilſt we are ſtinted, and obliged to walk with doo 
ö much Circumſ 


Io this happy Freedom that the Britiſh Nation 


in every t are owing many excellent 
poetical Verſions of the ancient Poets; whereas the 


French are reduced to tranſlate Virgil, Homer, Le- 


ene, and Ovid, in Proſe. 
Mr. de la Motte; a Member of the French Aca- 


| demy, is the only Man of ſome Reputation, who 


the Thad in Verſe ; but he was forced to 
contract the four and twenty Books of Homer into 
twelve; yet thoſe twelve do not contain ſo many 
Verſes as four Books of Homer do. His Thad is a 


ſhort Abri ment of the Greek, and yet is judg d 
to be ex y too long. 


After all, if that ſlavery, if chat coyneſs of the 


French Language, makes it unfit for tranſlating Ho- 


wer, and Virgil; yet I do not perceive how that 
ſhould binder the viging e an Epiat 


Poem of her oumn 


A poem, dur pr might lb very well with-. 
em _ of SY or RON Di 


It; | tions. 
5 * » - A 
t * 1 ; 
= : 
% * 
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(6) 
tions. We rather of an Author do excite - 
our Paſſions, to unfo 22 — l 
af the Soul, to deſcribe the QOuſtoms of the Na- 
tions, to mark the Differences which ariſe in the 
Characters of Men, from the 1 
are born under; in ſhort, to ſpeak the. 
of the polite World; tas 
* aun the Carpenter, ar the Joiner 


„anal or Rers, and the Earl of Clarendon, in 
S of the Civil 
Wars, and draw, at full len e Pictures of 
—— —— Ambion e the 8 of their 

pective Countries. neither e two 

riters, makes it his particular care to elbe 
with accuracy, how ſuch « Colonel was wounded 
the er; and ſuch a inthe Kid- 
neys. Nor do they throw away their Time in de- 
ſcribing elegantly of what Wool the Benches of 
the Houſe of Parliament were made. Why then 
ſhould an Epick Poet lie under the neceſſity of ela- 

thoſe little Deſcriptions, ke Ih wy 
ble Hiſtorian mo with care? 

Some im 
| Shacklesof 


7 


Work nee; (amv Agree the nobleſt 
Genius; and a Poet, inſtead of uſing as an 
Ornament —— makes his own 
Thoughts ſubſervient to Rhime. 
bey add, Rbime is a barbarqus Gothia Inven- 


tion, .owing to the dull efsof the Monks ; 
and contend, that nothing C can be built wih 85 
0 bad a Material. 


— . , 
Bronce, and our Slavery is — ä 3:68 
; 45. 


| Fr if it 
were not for We have no manner of Pre- 
tence to Blank Verſe, we muſt keep to Rhime ne- 


Reception. 
As to that pretended uniformity and tediouſnec 
1 objected Verſes in Rhime, it is not to be 
found in Authors truly good, of whatſoever Coun- 
| try. Tafſo is read with ure, tho all his Verſes, 
nay, almoſt all his Syllables, end in 2, e i, . And 


- of the ſeventh Century, are utterly in the wrong. 
All the Nations whoſe Languages are known to us, 


% 92 W 
"0. The -return.of the dumme Sounds ig 8 Mud of nas 
=. tum Muſick, more obvious to the Ear, and more 
, 4 _eafily reduc d into an Art, than the 
| "ables. It is true, that Diſtinction 


al. Greeks an harmonious: variety of Sounds, which by 
1 W . Quickneſs, or Gravity, were wonderfully ex- 


e of the im or flow Motions of the 

But we n 
SE neglect the only one we are in 
and in room of which, we have no- 


13 $2 Shou d we not manure our own 
Soil CG ſome others are * fruitful ? 

After theſe lictle Hints upon Feet Pen 
dur Verſification, I will own, ; thatam Epic 
\ 58 barter Task in France, than in am other 


PAST #5 


ceſſarily; and-whoſoever would attempt to throw 
off a Burthen which Mr. Boilean, Racine,. and Cor- 


naille, have fo ſuſtained, would be thought 
rather weak bold, and certainly would meet 
- with a very unkind 


have Verſes in Rhime, except the Greeks, and the 


8 | 
5 and ſhort Syllables, afforded to the — 


thoſe who ſay Rhine is an Invention of the Monks 
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"Sour Verſiic on, ate, | 
table and Infignificant — ben * 
unge wants L but becauſe it wants F, 
m. For it E with our Heroick Poetry, a HI + 
1 we come up to the Eg in-neither, | © 
De wut figs free Matton. v0 x1 


$ » 


Langue a multirude of old eneryic: Er 

| the loſs of e 
| of the Frexch To gur 

i 1 hath: ppc 

8 === our ä 

as they have done o HO 


pee increaſed? their jew Languages = 
Bac , eee k, Dp 3 
exten to Epi | Ev 
3 — ——— It is sl. 7 
moſt impottible for us to venture on any Mas 2 
5 4 Ther antient Gods ate exploded e 
the Worte. The el cannot ſucaded | 


-. very hard worte their way ine 4 5 
Ex The 4 ca of: Gabriel, Michael, Rapiliaht, oh 
L would r 4 great hazard:of being made a Jeſt ff. 
e Saints; Who make ſo good a Figure: in ur 4 
= Churches make a very forry, one in out: * 
z 2 a ->enms. - Sr. Denis; St. Chriſtopher, St. Ros W 5 
| 8 4 ee 8 Print no 


und in che 


ery could affgrd:- © 1 ie 
To conclade: The beſt Reaſon I can e 
HER Supees in Epick Poetry, 1 


| Eb} of alf who Lare aiternpred/te | I N 
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